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HE fate of Germany—and of the rest of us—is 
still in the balance. Hope succeeds fear, and 
fear hope, almost from hour to hour. At the 

moment of writing hope is in the ascendant. An 
agreement may yet be reached as a result of the visits 
of British Ministers to Paris and Berlin and the calling 
of the conference of Ministers from the creditor nations 
in London on Monday. The danger is that France 
may continue to prefer the risks of a weak, revolu- 
tionary and exasperated Germany to the danger of a 
reconstructed and free Germany. The terms she lays 
down as the price of further aid are ones which no 
German Government could accept and live. 
* * * 

If France is not persuaded—and she may yet be— 
what can be done ? The immediate answer, made by 
the man in the street in this country, is that America 
and England should act without France. But that 
too seems out of the question in America’s present 
Once confidence had gone in Germany 
and the internal flight from the mark had begun, 
English and American bankers ceased to be sure that 
their intervention would succeed. Without French co- 
operation, without any assurance that the debt problem 
would be more than momentarily solved, further help 


lor Germany seems only to be throwing good money 


mood. 


after bad. But without that help the Briining govern- 
And a Fascist- Nationalist 
successor would be another blow at all our plans and 
projects for international reconstruction. 

Pa x * 


ment cannot last for long. 


The tragedy is that the overwhelming majority of 
Europeans and Americans are agreed in wishing to cut 
through this barb-wire entanglement of international 
indebtedness. They have learnt, as economic men, that 
there are some debts which it is neither blessed to give 
nor to receive. But as political men, in their petty 
nationalism, they imposed this burden on Germany and 
they have waited too long to admit their folly. And 
always in the background there is the shadow of the com- 
ing Disarmament Conference—the last opportunity, as 
we all know, of disarming Europe before Germany asserts 
her power to re-arm. There was no mistaking the 
sincerity of the leaders of the three political Parties at 
the Albert Hall last week. The propositions that war 
will be the certain result of failing to disarm and that 
Germany, whatever Government is in power or whatever 
revolution or catastrophe has taken place there, will be 
really a menace to peace if the armed nations do not 
remedy her grievances and carry out their pledge to 
disarm, are disputed by no one. The hope was—and 
still is—that the United States had at last realised that 
she was, willy-nilly, involved in the fortunes of Europe, 
that the policy of no European entanglements had be- 
come an absurdity in view of the hundreds of millions 
of American money invested in Germany. If Mr. 
Hoover’s plan had succeeded the prospects of dis- 
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armament were brighter as well as the prospects of 
prosperity. But French realpolitik, even more short- 
sighted than most of such realism, has pulled the 
shutter down again.and left Mr: Hoover to confront his 
own internal political problem. 

ok a” *~ 

For Mr. Hoover and his Government the delays and 
failures of the week have indeed been disastrous. The 
President knew that in making bis original proposal he 
was taking a political risk, for he had no reserve of 
popularity to fall back upon and his Administration has 
been the object of deep reprobation since the crash of 
1929. His one hope Jay ‘in a prompt and complete 
acceptance of the Hoover Plan, with the consequent 
improvement on the Stock Exchange and_ else- 
where. That hope having gone, he is now con- 
fronted with a domestic erisis of the worst kind. The 
distress of the Western farmers has been a major 
political fact of the past two years. It is now magnified 
by a further collapse of wheat, the price in Kansas 
and the South-West having touched the almost in- 
credible figure of 25 cents a bushel. The West demands 
that the Federal Farm Board should cease all sales 
of its surplus wheat holdings for a year and that the 
farmers—who in many States are suffering beyond all 
precedent—should be granted a moratorium of at 
least a month on all their debts. The ery, as we should 
expect, is that if the Hoover Administration can relieve 
Germany, it cannot refuse measures of relief for a ruined 
population at home. The outlook is of the darkest 
for Mr. Hoover, with a hostile Congress meeting in 
December on the eve of the Presidential campaign. 

** * * 

The new Spanish Cortes opened on Tuesday in a 
setting of little pomp, but great enthusiasm. The 
Socialists are the largest party in the Chamber; but 
they have decided that. they cannot support any 
Coalition Ministry, and it remains to be seen how their 
influence will be exercised. Their three members in 
the Provisional Government will continue to function 
for the present, and one of their old leaders, now a 
professor in the University of Madrid, has been elected 
Speaker. With the formal proceedings over, the Cham- 
ber will settle down to work on the new Constitution. 
This is likely to be an arduous task, but it may prove 
easier than many had expected, since the Catalonian 
Separatists are, after all, making comparatively moderate 
demands. The draft constitution for Catalonia which has 
just been presented to the Assembly in Barcelona 
claims a substantial measure of autonomy. But the 
subjects which it reserves to the Central Government 
include foreign affairs, the army and navy, commercial 
legislation, posts and telegraphs, customs and national 
finance. If Madrid can settle with Barcelona on such 
terms as these, there should not be any great difficulty 
with the Separatists in the Basque provinces and else- 
where. 

ns ck * 

The latest dispute between the Vatican and the 
Fascist Government over the Pope’s Encyclical has 
not yet been settled. Further exchanges of Notés are 
probable. But Mussolini is prepared for political 
reasons to be conciliatory, and another truce is likely 
to be patched up. An indication of Fascist conciliation 


is given in the newly issued statement of the Fascist 
Directory—a statement which, in view of the source 
from which it comes, must be considered relatively 
mild. The Directory contents itself with refuting the 
papal charges against the motives of the Black Shirts. 
The papal accusation that Fascism is allowing the Free- 
masons to invade the higher offices of the Party is met 
with a tu quoque argument against the “ unholy alliance 
between the Vatican and Freemasonry against Fas- 
cism.”” Comparative restraint, however, is the keynote 
of the document, and the way is obviously being cleared 
for a climb-down by both sides. It is unlikely to be 
more than a temporary neutrality. Mussolini is pre- 
pared to use Catholicism as an antidote to Socialism, pro- 
vided that the Vatican conforms to the Fascist formula 
of “ everything within the State, nothing outside the 
State, nothing against the State.” In particular, the 
Fascists regard the child as belonging to the State 
from the moment it begins to learn. The Church holds 
other views. Here are fundamental differences which 
can never be composed and which, sooner or later, must 
lead to further clashes. 
* * * 


Some plain economie facts concerning the heavy 
decline of British trade with India were given in the 
Times of . July 14th by Sir Montagu Webb, long 
known as a leading member of the mercantile com- 
munity of Karachi. He notes first the fall of prices in 
India—continuously since 1920, and catastrophically 
after the great slump of 1929. Indian importers of 
British textiles, having large stocks of high-priced 
goods on hand and anticipating the arrival of new lower- 
priced goods, all felt themselves to be ruined. The 
renewed Gandhi boycott, coming at this critical moment, 
was welcomed as a means of salvation from certain 
bankruptcy. Indian importers and mill-owners sub- 
scribed handsomely to the Gandhi campaign and the 
Congress Funds. Meanwhile the collapse of agricultural 
prices, worse eyen than the fall in general prices, with 
the over-rating of the rupee (ls. 6d. in place of the old 
1s. 4d.), greatly intensified the poverty of rural multi- 
They cannot sell their grain, pay thew debts or 
their taxes. They have no money; they cannot buy. 
* Do not,” Sir Montagu adds, “ give Mr. Gandhi credit 
for what he has not donc.”” Mr. Gandhi is now at Simla, 
armed with documents in support of his demand for an 
enforcement in the districts of the strict terms of the 
Irwin pact. He is still undecided, not only about coming 
to London as sole envoy of the Congress, but about 
coming at all. 


tudes. 


* * % 


The Committee stage of the Anomalies Bill was 
reached in the House on Wednesday. There were a 
number of amendments on the Order Paper, standing 
mainly in the names of the Left Wing. Their desire is 
to enable the Minister while revising downwards in 
directions the transitional benefit paid to 
classes of the unemployed, to redress the 


various 
certain 
grievances of other classes who are prejudiced by the 
rigid framework of the scheme. For example, it operates 
harshly against insured workers who accept, perhaps 
temporarily, non-insurable employment; they stand 
to lose their “ insured ” status and with it their chances 


of the dole, and for that reason the scheme operates as 
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a drag, on occupational mobility. But the Anomalies 
Bill is only designed to meet some of the Royal Com- 
mission’s criticisms : it is not designed to reconstruct the 
whole insurance scheme. The Left Wing also accuse 
Miss Bondfield of taking shelter behind her proposed 
Advisory Committee. This, in our, view, is not a 
fair criticism. At a time when Parliament’s incom- 
petence and the congestion of its business verge 
upon the scandalous, any plan is to be welcomed 
which will enlist the co-operation of experts in the 
framing of the details of legislation. We regard the 
Advisory Committee—for which the Minister, of course, 
takes full responsibility—as a very hopeful experiment. 
* * * 

Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the Coal Mines 
Reorganisation Commission, made an important pro- 
nouncement on Monday about the procedure the 
Commission means to adopt. For each area, it seems, 
a plan is being drawn up, involving large-scale fusions 
of colliery coneerns. These plans are provisional, and 
are to be discussed with the owners in each district and 
amended if need be, before being compulsorily applied. 
Evidently the Commission is following the methods 
already worked out by the Electricity Commissioners in 
bringing the “ grid” into operation. The reassuring 
thing about Sir Ernest Gowers’s speech is that, while he 
shows a clear consciousness of the difficulties, he 
plainly does not mean to rest content with merely 
grouping a few collieries here or there, but intends to 
work out a comprehensive scheme of regional amal- 
gamation. At any rate, that is what we read into his 
speech, and we hope we have read aright. For it is 
plain enough that, if the coal industry is to be put on 
its feet, it needs at the least units large enough to 
provide for selection of pits and large-scale production 
and marketing. We hope, too, that the Commission 
will see the necessity of organising these new large units 
as public utility corporations rather than as “merely 
private bodies. 

* x * 

The wheat quota has come again to the fore, and 
Dr. Addison has been discussing it this week with the 
Liberal Members of Parliament. This does not appear 
to mean that the Government is, even now, in any way 
committed to it; but presumably Dr. Addison has 
been authorised to “ try it on the dog.” If it is adopted 
it will take the form of a transferable certificate issued 
to the millers, who will then be able either to buy home 
wheat directly or, if they prefer, to buy certificates 
from country millers who have milled more than the 
minimum proportion of home wheat. The quota is 
apparently to be fixed on a diminishing scale over a 
period of years, at the end of which the protection is 
meant to be withdrawn. Presumably, it will be fixed 
low enough to exclude the fairly large proportion of 
British-grown wheat which is produced not for milling, 
but for such other purposes as chicken food or con- 
sumption on the farm. The whole proposal obviously 
raises many problems—not least that of the price, if 
any, that is to be guaranteed to the farmer. There is 
said to be a difference of views over it in the Cabinet. 
But can it be that this latest move means Dr. Addison 
has convinced Mr. Snowden ? 

* ** * 

Unemployment is a little better this week ; but the 
small week-to-week changes about this time of year 
unfortunately do not mean much. In any case, real 
recovery is impossible while Europe remains in its 


present chaos. The publication of the new shipbuiiding 
returns affords further food for gloom. The 
under construction in this country fell by almost one- 
half between 1929 and 1930; and it has now fallen 
again by much more than one-half on the figures of a 
year ago. On the other hand, there has been no com- 
parable fall in shipbuilding in other countries, which 
has kept up on the whole quite astonishingly well 
face of the slump. Great Britain is, of course, still by 
far the greatest single shipbuilding country in me 
world, but whereas before the war she built nearly six 
out of every ten tons of shipping constructed, according 
to the latest returns she is building less than one out 
of every three. In this atmosphere the employers and 
workers in the industry are trying to negotiate a new 
agreement. But fortunately shipbuilding is not a 
typical industry. It is more sensitive than any other 
to fluctuations in trade. ; 

* * a 


tonnage 


The appointment of a Committee to bring our 
industrialists into touch with the accepted canons of 
design would have brightened life for Albert the Good. 
The world is full of strange discordances, and to induce 
the lion of commercialism to lie down side by side with 
the lamb of wsthetic propriety would at least be to 
remove one of them. Or—would it? The trouble with 
a Committee is that its policy must be governed by its 
Greatest Common Denominator of agreement, and that, 
as a rule, is very low. Can the creative genius of 
Mr. Roger Fry be assimilated to a 
universalised efficiency, or would the result be a mixture 
of Fry-and-water just sufficiently “tasteful” to be 
nauseating ? The results of a policy of resolute artiness, 
debated after lunch in a conference room in Whitehall, 
might be wholly admirable; they might, 
hand, merely make the world 
Hence while we wish the Committee well—at the 
it can do no active harm—we shall not expect too much 
from its initial exertions. For 
cannot be superimposed on something else ; to survive, 


background of 


on the other 


safe for insipidity. 


worst, 


esthetic standards 
they must be part and parce! of the environment that 
calls them into being. 

x * * 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s libel action was one of those 
occasions which seem to be designed to ensure to 
Bench and Bar the continuity of their reputation for 
facetiousness. The appearance as plaintiff of an 
author whom everyone has heard of—and 
culture makes contact with the snappier milieur 
of racing and the stage—was too good an opportunity 
to be missed. Mr. Wallace can be accused, perhaps 
justifiably, of many things—of surrounding Scotland 
Yard with a false glamour; of 
railway bookstalls; of sending up the price of paper ; 
or of adding to the terrors of a world already stultified 
by print to the tune of three thousand words a day. 
But the poor dub who accused him of plagiarism un- 
doubtedly deserved all he got. The man who has 
invented two hundred plots scarcely needs to play the 
sneak-thief to find a two hundred and first; as well 
impute a surreptitious theft of lipstick to the face that 
launched a thousand ships. As Bench, Bar, and the 
public generally have already remarked, the two days’ 
waste of Mr. Wallace’s time has probably robbed the 
world of another masterpiece ; however, a thousand 
pounds is a fairly handsome advance on account of 
royalties. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


r | NHE rot in Germany which Mr. Hoover’s plan 
was designed to stop has developed swiftly 
and dangerously. Throughout last week the 

flight from the mark went on, and talk of desperate 
remedies only increased the general alarm. On Monday 
one of the great German banks, the Darmstidter and 
National, had to shut its doors, and this was followed by 
a Government decree closing all the banks in the country 
for two days. Tuesday brought the news of repercussions 
abroad—the failure of the Vienna branch of the 
Darmstidter, and of financial houses in Latvia and 
Rumania, and the temporary closing, as a precaution, 
of the banks in Htungary. The Nazis and _ the 
Communists have naturally been busy exploiting the 
widespread anxiety and irritation. Meanwhile Dr. Luther 
has dashed from Berlin to London, to Paris, to Basle, ina 
vain effort to get foreign help. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements did, indeed, after a long sitting, 
decide that it would give all the assistance in its power. 
But this for the moment is confined to the extension of 
the rediscount credit of £20,000,000 to Germany that 
was in effect already agreed upon. Many more millions 
are wanted, and the bankers at Basle cannot dispose 
of them; it is for the creditor States to say “ Yea” or 
‘““ Nay ” to the demand for further credits to the Reich. 
Great Britain is willing. Whatever opinions may be held 
at Westminster or in the City about the way that the 
Germans have managed their affairs, no one questions 
the gravity of the present crisis and the urgent need 
of relief. The Americans are in a hesitant mood. They 
are worried about their own situation at home, and they 
are as fearful as ever of entangling themsclves in tke 
affairs of Europe. They would, however, still be pre- 
pared, we believe, to put more money into Germany, 
provided France as well as Great Britain joined in the 
business. But France is again haggling for ends of her 
own. 

The ends this time are not financial, as they were in 
the opposition to the Hoover proposal, but political. 
The French are ready to lend money to Germany on 
certain terms, and those terms, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable in themselves, have been put in a way 
that affronts and outrages the Germans and disgusts 
the rest of the world. Four conditions have been 
canvassed. Germany should stop her “‘pocket-battleship” 
building. She should drop the project of the Customs 
Union with Austria. She should pledge herself to an 
*“* Eastern Locarno,” accepting in perpetuity the Danzig 
Corridor and the Polish frontiers as now drawn. She 
should suppress certain mischief-making Nationalist 
organisations such as the ‘ Stahlhelm.” Now the 
first of these, we are bound to say, is a reasonable thing 
to ask. It is preposterous that a bankrupt State should 
borrow money to spend on what is, in all the cireum- 
stances, not merely a luxury, but a notoriously provoca- 
tive luxury. We sympathise with Germany’s complaints 
against the Treaty of Versailles. But the real offence 
does not lie in the restriction the Treaty imposes on 
German armaments; it lies in the failure of other 
nations to reduce their armaments. Nobody but a 
congenital idiot could ever have supposed that Germany 
would not struggle to recover her position as a Great 
Power, and in this mad world, when warships are still 
one of the acknowledged marks of greatness, it was 
inevitable that she should hanker after them. She has 
in fact succeeded in patenting a most ingenious and 
alarming instrument. Whether it would in action be 
so formidable as it looks we do not know. _ It is sufficient 
that it frightens the naval Powers, and France in particu- 
lar, constitutes a real stumbling-block to the progress of 


disarmament, and involves an expense which Germany 
in her present plight cannot decently afford, even thoug)h 
it would not fall on this year’s Budget. 

It is no seeret that Mr. Henderson has given friendly 
advice in this sense to Dr. Briining. But it is one thing 
to give friendly advicc, to ask for a voluntary gesture 
on the part of the German Government, and quite 
another to insist on the abandonment of naval building 
as an absolute condition. The German pride is offended, 
and Dr. Briining and Herr Curtius, whatever their own 
views may be, have not dared to risk such a concession. 
Still less are they disposed to yield to the other demands, 
which have no such show of reason in their favour. 
The Austro-German Customs. Union is sub judice, and 
it seems to us scandalous to ask the Germans to say 
that they will put the project in the waste-paper baskct 
whatever The Hague Court may decide. As for the other 
two conditions, we do not know how far the French are 
really in earnest about them; but clearly they are 
impossible of acceptance. 

Here, then, we are faced with a spectacular contest 
between pride and prejudice. The pride of the Germans. 
though it may take disagreeable forms in some cases, is 
fundamentally a proper national self-respect. The 
prejudice of the French is rooted in mistaken ambitions 
and fears for which their own conduct has unhappily 
given some justification. Their present attempt to ex- 
ploit the misery of Germany is stupid as well as brutal. 
That is realised by some Frenchmen ; M. Léon Blum, the 
Socialist leader, has pleaded for a policy. of gencrosity 
which would aid Germany without exacting any condi- 
tions. But the general run of French politicians and 
publicists will have none of this. The Parisian press tells 
its readers daily that the trouble is exaggerated, and that 
the Germans are at their old game of bluffing. Some 
argue complacently that a German collapse, while it 
would directly hit England and America, would do 
little damage to French interests. Even the danger of a 
revolution on the other side of the Rhine need not be 
taken too seriously; the danger, indeed, might be 
decreased by a fall of real wages in Germany and a 
consequent diminution in unemployment. And _ so 
France had better let the Germans stew in their own 
juice. We are sorry to find an English journal showing 
itself even more ignoble and foolish than this. A leading 
article in the Evening Standard a day or two ago urged 
us to look on the bright side. It would not do, of 
course, “ to rejoice over the punishment which Germany 
has brought on herself ”’ ; but there is no reason why we 
should not take advantage of the situation. “* Germany 
was forging ahead in the markets of the world and 
increasing her exports year by year. She had become 
one of our principal competitors. Now her progress 
will inevitably be retarded, and that should give us the 
time we need to make up lost ground.”’ How attractive 
are the morals and how comforting the economics of this 
little homily! And what a pity other competitors of 
ours cannot go to pieces like Germany! What a beano 
we should have if all Europe and a bit of Asia—Japan 
for preference—were to have their progress retarded ! 

But the voice of the Beaverbrook press is not the 
voice of England, and it is not the voice of the City. 
The hypothetical benefits that we might get from a 
financial collapse in Germany would be as nothing to 
the losses that we should certainly incur. There are 
many millions of British money, as well as of 


American, invested in Germany, and if the French can, 
or think they can, afford to twiddle their thumbs in this 
crisis, we cannot. As for the political consequences, either 
immediate or more distant, it is incredible that any- 
one in France should feel easy about them. Is the danger 
of a revolution really so slight ? And even if it were blood- 
less and ended in a Government of the Right, what sort of 
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satisfaction would M. Laval expect to get out of Herr 
Hitler? Hardly, we think, a naval holiday, or the 
suppression of the Stahlhelm, or the prompt and cheerful 
payment of reparations. We hope that the French will 
yet be persuaded to abate their demands on Germany 
and join in pulling her out of the slough of despond. 
The sudden decision of the British Government to sum- 
mon the international conference of Ministers in London 
for next Monday is in itself a hopeful sign. And the 
discussions which Mr. Henderson has had in Paris, fol- 
lowed by his visit with Mr. MacDonald to Berlin, may 
have helped to clear the air. If, after all, France 
remains obstinate, and if the United States persists in 
not coming in whilst France stands out, then Germany 
must try to extricate herself alone. She made a be- 
ginning on Wednesday with the new emergency decrees, 
which, however, amount to no more than a defensive 
measure to check a further run on the banks. Events 
are moving fast, and it would be waste of ink to 
prophesy about to-morrow or the day after. But one 
thing, we fear, can be pretty certainly predicted—such 
efforts as Germany can make by herself will only 
postpone the day when Britain and America will be 
forced to come to her rescue, with or without the 
French. 


MONEY, WAGES AND 


EXPANSION 


O Government report has been so eagerly awaited 

for many years as the Report of the Macmillan 

Committee. For most people have an uneasy 
feeling that there is something badly wrong with our 
financial system, and not a few are inclined to lay all our 
economic troubles at the door of gold and the bankers. 
There are half a hundred estimable reformers who are per- 
fectly prepared to restore the world to prosperity by this 
or that manipulation of currency and credit, and many 
times that number of manufacturers who think that they 
would run no risk of bankruptey were it not for the 
machinations of high finance. All these are likely to be 
disappointed now that they have the report at last before 
them; for there is no suggestion in it that a change in 
banking policy can by itself lift the world out of its economic 
distress. 

Those who cherished hopes less extravagant, and yet 
believed that our financial system stood in need of con- 
siderable reform, have reason to be encouraged by what 
Lord Maemillan and his colleagues have to say. With the 
solitary exception of Lord Bradbury, who signs a minority 
report all by himself, not one voice has been lifted up in 
favour of the retention of things as they are—unless we are 
to include Mr. Walton Newbold, the meaning of whose 
lengthy reservation we have been quite unable to discover. 
The rest of the Committee. including bankers,.such as Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. 
Mr. Keynes and Professor Gregory, business men, and 
representatives of Labour, are all in agreement that our and 
the world’s financial policy stands in need of drastic revision. 
And what is more, they are all agreed in urging that our 
new policy ought to be expansionist in tendency, and 
directed to increasing the volume of investment and eredit 
by every available means. 

This conclusion is, to be sure, hedged round by the 
majority with careful conditions. Though the return to 
the gold standard in 1925 on a basis of pre-war parity is, 
by implication at least, condemned’ asa disastrous mistake, 
ho support is given to the idea that we should go back now 
on what has been done, by adopting at this late hour the 
policy of devaluation. That, it is-urged, would cost us too 
dear in terms of debts owed to us. in sterling, would upset 


Tulloch, economists so different as 


too many contractual obligations, and would cause too much 
dislocation. Right as it might have been to refrain from 
dragging the pound back to pre-war parity, the thing has 
been done; and only in the last resort can we now go back 
upon it. 

Nevertheless, it is hinted that we may possibly have to 
go back on it, unless other measures are taken. For the 
burden of debts, national and private, payable in sterling 
may become intolcrable if the level of world prices continues 
to fall. Accordingly, the Committee agrees that every 
possible step should be taken to promote, by mternational 
action, a rise in the world level of prices, as the only means 
of bringing the world back to economic equilibrium without 
disastrous conflicts over wages, bankruptcy and default on 
the part of the debtor nations, and a prolonged period of 
suffering which only the most rigid of economic theorists 
can contemplate a#s a necessary discipline. 

The majority of the Committee believes, in opposition to 
the views of some bankers and economists, that the leading 
Governments and Central Banks, if ‘they will act together, 
have it in their power to raise prices, and so restore equili- 
brium between debtor and creditor countries, between 
wages, profits and interest charges, and between primary 
and manufactured commodities. But they are not sanguine 
as who can be ?—about the prospects of getting common 
international action with these objects in view. They urge 
that we should try hard—far harder than we have tried as 
yet—to secure it, but they realise that we may fail. 

If we do fail, and prices continue to fall or at best remain 
for some time at or near their present level, what are we te 
do? The remedy most commonly advocated is that we 
should reduce wages ; and this view seems to have the sup- 
port of Professor Gregory in his single-handed addendum 
to the report. But it finds no sanction in the report itself ; 
and the policy of trying to cure the slump by cutting wages 
is roundly condemned in another addendum signed by six 
members, including Mr. Keynes, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. For it is realised that if we begin a race to 
cut down wages, other countries are certain to follow our 
lead, and the result will be a depression of wage-standards 
all over the world, and a loss of consuming power to the 
wage-earners, becauSe retail prices will certainly fall by 
much less than wages, if fixed charges are allowed to remait 
unaffected: 

Instead of a lower wage policy, Mr. Keynes and his co- 
signatories want a policy of economic expansion, deliberately 
fostered not only by the banks, but also by the State through 
active measures to stimulate home industrial investment. 





This is, of course, the policy which has been consistently 
urged by the New STATESMAN AND NaTION, both as separate 
papers and as one. It receives, in less precise form, support 
from the majority of the Committee, which is prepared to 
see greater risks taken in the working of the gold standard, 
including a modification of the present requirements for gold 
backing for our internal currency. For it has 
at last that we really do not need gold as a 
currency at all, but only as a means of meeting pessible 


been realised 


backing for 


export demands. 

With this demand for an expansionist policy, Mr. Keynes 
and Mr. McKenna, but not Mr. Bevin or Sir Thomas Allen, 
couple a renewed demand for a “ revenue tariff,” combined 
with some system, direct or indirect, of subsidising our 
export trades. This matter has been arg 
and so recently in our columns that we see no reason for 


1ed out so fully 
returning to it now, except to say that nothing in the present 
report causes us to change our minds about the unwisdom 
of the proposal. If our exports go on falling and our imiports 
rising, it may become necessary for us 
and stimulate home employment by restrictive 
but in our view a revenue tariff would be a very bad way of 


to decrease imports 


mecasures ; 


doing this, while any attempt to subsidise our exports 
would be likely to produce most dangerous international 


reactions. It would be infinitely better to bring about a 
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revival of ipternational priecs, or, if we unhappily find that 
task beyond our power, to attempt by measures of investment 
and development at home so te stimulate the efficiency of 
our industries as to hold our own without artificial aid to our 
exporting trades. - 

It remains true, however, that if prices do go on falling, 
money-wages cannot be kept indefinitely at the present level. 
In that case, as the Keynes. addendum recognises, it would 
be grossly unfair to attempt to redress the balance by 
reductions in wages alone. If prices are really to be foreed 
down to levels which involve persistent unemployment, 
losses instead of profits in the trades exposed to world forces, 
under-investment and serious destruction of existing capital 
values, the necessary sacrifices must obviously be shared by 
as many classes as possible ; and above all the rentiers and all 
receivers of fixed incomes must be compelled to make their 
contribution as well as the wage-earners. There is a brief 
suggestion in the Keynes-McKenna-Bevin addendum of a 
*‘ National Treaty ” with this object in view ; and it is a pity 


that this constructive proposal is not more fully developed, | 


even though it is put forward only tentatively, as an alterna- 
tive to measures which would result in a rise in the 
price-level. 

The rest of the Committee appear to be too much under the 
spell of what they call “ the sanctity of contracts ” to make 
any definite proposal of this sort ; but even they recognise 
that sanctity will not be of much help if burdens become too 
heavy to be borne without economic collapse. Hence their 
conversion to an expansionist policy, as the only alternative 
to some form of repudiation. 

Now expansionism, it is recognised, means, not indeed a 
departure from the gold standard, but at any rate a managed 
currency under that standard. It therefore involves placing 
greatly increased authority for good or ill in the hands of 
the Bank of England. Mr. Bevin and Sir Thomas Allen 
draw the conclusion that the Bank ought to be taken out 
of private hands and made a public body, interested neither 
in its own profits nor in those of the City, save as constituents 
in the total of national welfare. The rest of the Committee 
do not take this view, on the ground that the Bank ought 
above all to be kept free from political intervention. If, 
however, mutual well-being depends on banking policy to 
the extent to which the entire Committee seem to admit 
that it does, it is not easy to defend the view that the Govern- 
ment ought to be left without any final control over a body 
which can certainly cause the failure, if not always the 
success, of any economic policy the Government may ad- 
vanee. Perhaps a nationalised Bank of England would not 
have behaved very differently in the past ; and perhaps, even 
without nationalisation, the Bank may be persuaded to 
adopt a less deflationary policy in the future. But its 
position as a private body is none the less anomalous 
and, we think, indefensible. Certainly the case for national- 
isation would become much stronger even than it is if a Board 
of National Investment were created, and a_ policy of 
national development set on foot, as Mr. Keynes and his 
colleagues suggest. For such a policy would mean big new 
demands on the banking system; and full control of the 
Bank of England might well prove to be indispensable to 
its carrying out. 

In general, the report is a great advance on any previous 
document dealing with banking policy. It is far away indeed 
from the old-fashioned orthodox complacencies of the 
Cunliffe Report or even from the ideas underlying the Act 
which established the present fiduciary limit. It does 
state the view that money can be managed for good or ill, 
and should be managed to the best service of industry, and 
not under the autocratic rule of gold. And, if we may treat 
the Keynes-MeKenna-Bevin addendum as an integral part 
of the report, it goes farther, and points clearly to 
* courageous policy of home investment and development 
as the best immediate 


means of coping with our 
difficulties, 





STALIN’S CHANGES OF POLICY 


|The writer of this article, an Associate Member of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, took part in the 
Trade Delegation which visited Moscow in 1929. It has been 
his business to watch the subsequent developments free from 
any particular bias other than an interest in a possible market 
for engineering products.—Ep., N.S. & N.| 

GREAT deal has been written lately about the 
recent changes of policy of the Soviet Government, 
but unfortunately the writers seem to have been 

trying to twist the news either to prove that the Five Year 
Plan is a dismal failure or to make out that there has been 
no change of policy at all. For the intelligent observer 
this is annoying, because it is clearly important that both 
the successes and failures of this immense experiment should 
be accurately reported if critical conclusions are to be 
arrived at. 

On reading the complcte report of Stalin’s speech which 
was published in Jzvestia of July 5th, I feel that a very 
important aspect of these changes of policy has been com- 
pletely overlooked. It is true that the changes have been 
foreed upon the Government in part by the failure of the 
industrial programme, but what is so important is that the 
main changes have been precipitated by the success of 
the Collective Farming movement. It is this side of 
the question which now deserves attention. 

To obtain perspective it is necessary to go back to a time 
when even members of the Communist Party thought the 
collective farms would be a failure. Early in 1929 Bukharin 
told the Party that the collective farms could only be ex- 
pected to supply the grain necessary for the country in from 
five to ten years; in the October of that year there were 
only 8.8 per cent. of the peasant households in the col- 
lectives. In March of 1930 Stalin issued a protest against 
the forcing of peasants into the collectives, and at once there 
was a great cry throughout our press that the peasant policy 
had failed and the collectives were a failure. But when we 
come on to 1931 we find that the percentage of peasants in 
collectives had risen sharply to 35 per cent. by March Ist, 
and from that date onwards peasants were entering 
the collectives at the rate of 1,000,000 houscholds every 
twenty days, until in June, 1931, we are confronted with 
the astounding figures of a 54 per cent. collectivisation.* 

This means that there are now over 13,000,000 peasant 
households in these farms, or rather more than the total of 
village households in Germany and France put together. 

What is the reason for this? It is to be found in the 
simple fact that peasants working large areas of pooled 
land with tractors can make much bigger profits than the 
individualist ever dreamt of. On an average the poor 
peasant doubled his income by joining the collectives. No 
wonder there was a rush to join. when the spring results 
showed this increase of income. 

The change in the conditions of the poor peasant has 
created an entirely new situation, and Stalin in his speech 
starts off with this point : “* The conditions of the growth of 
our industry have changed in their very roots,” he said, 
“and have created a new setting, which demands a new 
conception of management. ... You will remember the 
old formula: ‘ The flight of the peasant from the country 
into the town.” What compelled the peasant to leave the 
country ? Fear of hunger and of being out of work; by 
reason of which the country was to the peasant like a 
stepmother and he was ready to run away from it, it 
mattered not into what hell provided he got work.” The 
picture has now completely changed, there is neither 
unemployment nor is there starvation in the country. 

The town workers have been in the past mobilised in 
groups and sent into the country to help the collectives, and 
one may read between the lines of Stalin’s speech that, not 


* Izvestia, June 27th, 13,499,000, 54.7 per cent. 
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only has the peasant ceased to flow into the towns, but the 
workers have begun to flow back to the country. Naturally 
enough these workers, who are in many cases really peasants, 
would prefer to stay in the country. They would also write 
and tell their friends how fine country life was—no rationing 
to speak of, plenty of butter and eggs and so on—and soon 
there would be a steady trickle out of the factories and the 
mines back to the country, where the collectives, ever anxious 
to enlarge themselves, would absorb these workers per- 
manently. This is corroborated by the cure which Stalin 
proposes: “ There is one way out of this, and that is for 
our managers of organisations to make agreements with the 
collectives.” Presumably the collectives will now be 
required to furnish so many lambs for the industrial slaughter. 

The various changes of management, suggested by Stalin, 
centre round the task of raising the town level of living up 
to that of the country and thus stopping this flow. In the 
first place much of the drudgery must be eliminated by 
mechanisation, and in the second place the worker must be 
given more prospect of advancement. He describes the 
present condition of the unskilled worker who, in view of 
his having no prospect of advancement, feels himself to be 
merely a temporary inhabitant of industry, works only until 
he has a little surplus and then goes off to some other place 
“to try his luck.” “ Arising out of this,” he says, “ there is 
a general movement from one factory into another, a fluidity 
of working strength.” So he insists : 

We must give a stimulus to the unskilled worker to become 
skilled . . . and the more courageous we are in setting out on this 
policy, the sooner we shall get over the problem of the flow of labour 
out of our industries. But that is not all. In order to attach the 
worker to his factory we must to the furthest possibility improve 
his supplies and living conditions. . . . One must understand that 
the present worker in the Soviet wishes to live assured of his material 
and cultural necessities, in particular of his food and lodging—he 
has this right and we are bound to guarantee him these conditions. 
This then is the first motif of the speech—the town 

worker's lot must be improved, not because things are past 
bearing in the towns, but because of the great successes 
of the country. The second motif deals with industrial 
defects, and these must be left for a further article ; they are 
interesting to consider but in no way justify the cry of a 
* Breakdown of the Plan.”” What is important is to realise 
that four-fifths of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union are 
agriculturists, and therefore the farming successes far 
outweigh the industrial failures. And the fact that the 
Tractor Stations have already exceeded their Five Year 
Plan* and sown no less than nine times what they did in 
1930 (Izvestia, May 28th), is much more significant than the 
comparative failure of the Stalingrad tractor factory. 
J. PARNELL MANDEVILLE, 


(To be concluded.) 


IT WILL LAST MY TIME 


HE Englishmen in India who have any real voice in 

the future of the country are a very small community, 

a few hundred officials and senior Army officers, 
about an equal number of prominent business men, and a 
handful of senior educationists, missionaries, journalists, 
and lawyers. Most of these men are well over forty years 
old, and they do not expect to stay in India when they are 
much over fifty. They are continually being brought into 
contact with each other, for they live very much the same 
secluded soeial life as a generation ago, meeting rather more 
Indian officials and politicians than previously, but the 
relationship is seldom intimate, and most Englishmen have 
their ideas formed chiefly by contact with their fellow 


countrymen. In such a society it is easy for some idea to 





The original Five Year Plan for Tractor Stations was designed 
to cover a sown area of 3,000,000. hectares. The area actually 
sown this year is already more than 18,000,000 hectares. Vide 
Sotsialisticheskaya Rekonstruktsaya Sel’ skova Hozyaistva, 1921. 
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spread from one mind to another until it dominates the 
whole community. In the years which followed the Mutiny, 
when people still believed in Providence, the underlying 
sentiment seems to have been, “ God has given us a great 
inheritance, let us make the best of it.” 
little doubt that thé prevailing note is the phrase which is 
the title of this article. 
and with many officials it is probably a subconscious feeling 
which they would promptly repudiate, but nevertheless 
the idea is at the back of most Englishmen’s minds wher 
they reach a position of responsibility. 
into general policy, it blunts the edge of administrative 
efficiency, and # permeates into the 
subordinates. 

At Simla and Delhi very few of the higher oilicials have 
any real confidence in the idea of a responsible Federal 
Government, any more than they believed in the Reforms 
of 1920. It does require a good measure of faith to believe 
that the huge and unwieldy Federal Government will ever 
function, but the English official looking forward to retiring 
in a few years remains benevolently neutral. 


To-day there is 


One does not hear it said openly, 


It creeps insidiously 


down minds of 


Casting his 
mind back over the last century he would be inclined te 
echo what was said about the Third Empire, 
now, but it was very good fun while it lasted.” 
front of him a period of transition, during which he will 


* It’s all over 


He sees in 


remain in a comfortable and extremely lucrative post, and 
will be able to watch politicians in England and India 
struggling with the difficulties, the full extent of which he 
knows far better'than they do. Every day he 
responsibilities decreasing. 
a technical adviser with no need to supply any initiative. 


feels his own 
More and more is he becoming 
It is a pleasant enough job at headquarters, over-paid and 
nowadays absurdly over-staffed, and the official sits back 
and thinks that someone presumably is at the helm, and 
though there are some dangerous-looking rocks in the offing 
they ought to get past the nearest ones all right. With any 
luck the India he knows and understands will last his time. 
It is probably this lack of initiative in administration 
which most strikes anyone returning to India after some 
years’ absence. 


Everywhere there is an impression of 


marking time, and it is accentuated by the economic de- 
pression which, while it does not reduce the 


officials, gives them a magnificent excuse for procrastination. 


number of 


It is probable that the disorders of last year have added to 
the temptation for the modern official to feel at the end of 
each week, “ Thank Heavens, there’s another seven davs 
gone and nothing happened.” Here and there a district 
officer, like Mr. F. C. Brayne at Gurgaon, will fight 


this general malaise, but he will have little support 


against 
irom 
any Indians, none from the Indian politician, and usually 
seems to end by getting into trouble with his Provincial 
Government. In theory, some new driving power should 
come from the Indian ministers in the Provinces 
are for the part 


busily absorbed in maintaining their precarious hold upon 


but they 


most ‘safe but unenterprising men 


office in the welter of racial and communal antagonisms. 


The old bureaucratic machine, with all its faults, did 


function quite efficiently. It now seems to lie like a dead 
weight over the country, with the wheels hardly able to 
turn. This is partly due to continual tinkering. All sorts 


of new contraptions have been added without any engineer 
to see if they continued to work properly. Here and there, 
to use Mr. Strickland’s phrase, a steel cog has been taken 
out, and a soft metal one hastily brought from the bazaar. 
Slowly and with much rasping the wheels revolve.. There is 
a new Federal Government coming, let them build up there 
own machine. The senior official scribbles calculations on 
his blotting paper. as to. whether he will have to live im 
England or France if the Labour Government does not get 
turned out soon. 

The 


regarding anit 


Commercial life. is afflicted with the same dtseas: 
foreigner m 
British 


India recks little of politics, 


with the 


movements and communal yutdbreaks 
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amused indifference which the English business man feels 
in South America when he finds his loeal Government in 
the throes ef another revolution. In India, however, the 
English manufacturer cannot remain so aloof. He is 
affected to some extent by the feeling amongst his country- 
men in the Services, and by the fact that he is the special 
butt of much Nationalist propaganda. It must also be 
remembered that the vast majority of men who are now 
controlling businesses in India were able.to make very large 
sums during the last years of the war, and for two or three 
years subsequently. Many of them have invested the 
greater part of this money outside India. Sitting in their 
clubs over their evening whiskies and soda they turn over 
the advertisement pages of Country Life and the Field. 
You can get a nice place very cheap these days. Perhaps i: 
would be best to stay another year or two in India, though 
it is getting pretty poisonous these days. “A year or 
two... it will just about last my time.” 

Here again, the feeling can only result in marking time. 
It may be a question of replacing old machinery, of training 
apprentices, of starting on some new line, of building new 
houses for the workers—these Labour Commission people 
having been a bit “ stuffy ” on the subject when they came 
round. The answer will always be the same. The position 
will be a bit clearer in a few years’ time, it would be better 
to wait and see what happens after the Conference. As for 
the workers, well, it has been going on like this for a long 
time, and, after all, they still come in from the villages, far 
more of them than we want these days. Two years, three 
years . there is a vision of a well-kept lawn and a view 
of the downs in the background, a gardener with whom 
one can really talk, and trees swaying gently in a cool 
breeze. There will be plenty of work for some of those young 
men in the office when they have learnt the ropes. It will 
be their job to fight things out with the new Federal Govern- 
ment, or whatever it is there is all this talk about. Lord 
help them. You cannot teach an old dog new tricks, but it 
will last my time. ... 

Simla, June 18th. 


PECUNIAGEDDON 


” N my opinion,” said the American correspondent, 

“this has been the blackest week-end since 1914.” 

I had observed the behaviour of my fellow-creatures 
(and myself) during the week-end. I found it difficult to 
believe him. Never having seen the Eton and Harrow 
match, I set out after lunch on Saturday for Lord’s. If I 
Was anxious, it was not about the European situation, but 
Ought I to take an umbrella to 
As I do not possess an 


G. T. GaRRATT. 


about the weather. 
protect my hat in case of rain ? 
umbrella, my anxiety, as 1 looked up at the clouds from the 
doorstep, will be easily understood. 

Other problems arose when we reached the cricket ground. 
Every street in the neighbourhood was packed with ears, 
and it was in vain thet we drove from street to street in 
search of a parking-place. Policemen waved us on and on 
till we seemed almost to have reached home again in our 
quest, when the last of all the policemen told us that there was 
no more room in the streets and that we must find a garage, 
which, luckily, he himself was able to show us. I was 
already exhausted when we got back to the ground, and 
Inside the ground, however, it 
was clear that if would be no easy matter to make one’s 
In the lane between the stands and the 
camp of luncheon tents on the lawn, a mob of tall hats and 


longed only to sit down. 
way to a seat. 


summer dresses was trying to make its way through another 
mob of tall hats and summer dresses, while both from the 
lawns and the stands vet other tall hats and summer dresses 
Cricket 
Was In progress out of sight ; one could guess from the cheer- 
ine that a boundary had been seored:; but these people 
apparently were not struggling to see the cricket. They 


gazed cagerly at the scene of colour and suffoeation. 


were struggling to see each other. I expected, on arriving 
at one of the stands, to find it empty, but, to my astonish- 
ment, it was crowded with exactly the same kind of people 
as were jostling one another in the kaleidoscope outside. 
Parents in top hats sat beside unfortunate small boys in 
top hats, accompanied by women in the rational dress of the 
pre-Georgian era. Many of the men wore cornflowers in 
their button-holes, for the old Harrovian is florally more 
boastful than the old Etonian. A boy in a striped cap had 
cut the ball twice in succession to the boundary, and the 
cornflowers trembled with the excitement of: their aged 
wearers. Everybody: said, “ It’s going to be a draw,” for 
Harrow had already got well beyond a hundred with only 
one wicket gone, while Tindall looked as if he could go on 
hitting boundaries for ever. Outside, the promenade con- 
tinued, indifferent to victory or defeat. 

No whisper from Europe disturbed the self-absorption of 
this happy multitude. A ball well fielded was the cause of 
greater excitement than the fall of the mark. Could Harrow 
make ita draw? That was a matter that gave rise to some 
anxiety—an anxiety that was increased when Tindall was 
unexpectedly caught at the wicket. Worst of all, the 
Harrow players gradually began to show anxiety in their 
play. They were playing as if they were content not to 
score, provided they could remain at the wicket. When 
Baker was put on to bowl at the pavilion end, it was all up 
with them. Whether or not it was his manner of bowling 
that upset them—his preliminary dance with both arms 
waving like those of a man balancing on a tight-rope- 
he bewildered the batsmen and took wicket after wicket as 
if he had been bowling to mesmerised men. A new anxiety 
‘ame into the faces of the old Harrovians. The question 
now was, not whether Harrow could force a draw, but 
whether it could escape being beaten by an innings. What 
mattered the Hoover plan at such an hour? Could Hoover 
stretch out a helping hand that would reach Harrow ” 
Even I began to nourish a wild hope that the last man to 
go in would play the part of the hero of a school-story and 
with his partner would knock up a last-wicket score that 
would astonish civilisation. 

Hope had faded by the time of the tea-interval. But, 
none the less, the stands emptied themselves into the field 
for the gay spectacle of the promenade, and so maintained 
the ancient tradition that on these occasions it is the 
spectators rather than the players who count. Here, as 
one looked around, one could see the last flowering of 
nineteenth-century civilisation. Here, in fact, was the 
nineteenth century itself in its luxury, its ease, its security 
from disaster. It is said by the critical that the top hats 
do not shine as they once did—that ancient hats are now 
brought out for the match at Lord’s whereas it was once the 
custom to buy a new hat for the occasion. Still, it was an 
excellent imitation of a world living amid superfluities, a 
world with large balances at banks that could be shaken by 
nothing short of the end of everything, a world belonging to 
an age in which a gentleman could devote his entire time 
to sport. 

Is it possible that a company like this will still be parading 
on the grass at Lord’s at the beginning of July a century 
hence? I find it difficult to believe this. I think that the 
Eton and Harrow match is a piece of a delightful world 
that is vanishing, and I am not sure that the same thing is 
How, ina 
world in which inherited wealth is decreasing, and in which 
young men even of the most fortunate class have to work 
for their living, will it be possible for undergraduates at 
the Universities, for example, to go on devoting months of 
the summer to playing a game which normally takes up 
three days? It seems to me likely that, as time goes on, 
fewer and fewer amateurs will be able to afford the time 
for this three-day cricket. It is a game suited to a world 
with superfluous wealth and superfluous citizens, and I do 
not see why a one-day game could not be devised that it 


not true of cricket as it has so long been played. 
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would be possible for a hard-working undergraduate to 
play in his leisure hours. It may be said that it already 
exists in village cricket, but it is possible to foresee a time 
when a one-day game will also be the rule at the Univer- 
sities and in the Counties. Otherwise cricket must cease to 
be a game for amateurs. It would be possible, of course, 
to continue three-day cricket as a purely professional 
game. But to have one kind of cricket for professionals 
and another kind for amateurs would be the least satis- 
factory of solutions. It may be retorted that the prophets 
foresee a civilisation enjoying greater leisure than has ever 
been known in the past, and that such a world will have 
even more time for cricket than the world of the nineteenth 
century. What the prophets mean, however, is that more 
people will enjoy more leisure, not that a class enjoying 
whole-time leisure will survive. This, also, is vanishing, and 
three-day cricket, which was its natural pastime and its 
symbol, must vanish with it. 

The tea interval over, however, one said good-bye to 
thoughts so distressing. ‘Come on, Harrow,” roared 
half the young in the stands as the last two batsmen came 
out of the pavilion to perform, if possible, a miracle. ‘* The 
blackest week-end since 1914.” If it was, it was not 
because the framework of Europe was tottering, but because 
one of those boys was almost certain to go out within the 
next five minutes. Hopes so high had been centred on the 
game. Harrow was said to possess the best batting-side 
that it had known for years, and odds were laid on a belated 
victory. The blue of the cornflowers in the button-holes 
was almost ostentatious. Yet here was humiliation within 
a few seconds’ distance. The last wicket fell. The crowd 
raced over the grass to cheer the Etonians as they returned 
to the pavilion. Small boys stood and shouted, “ We 
want Baker!” and so forth, till player after player came to 
the dressing-room window and waved to them. Then the 
shouting died down, and the tall hats and the summer 
dresses resumed the promenade on the grass. And even 
the middle-aged men who wore cornflowers looked un- 
accountably happy. 

To tell the honest truth, I felt moderately happy myself. 
One reason was that I was not thinking about Europe. 
Another reason was that I was going out to dine with an 
extraordinarily interesting man and his wife. If it was the 
blackest week-end since 1914, moreover, I had not the 
slightest notion what it is all about. And I doubt if one 
person in a thousand at Lord’s could have told me. Pro- 
bably there is nothing that contributes more to human 
happiness than the general lack of intelligence. If I had 
had the sense to foresee all the things I have lived through 
since my childhood, I am sure I should have been as miser- 
able as Jeremiah. Fortunately, “ all unconscious of their 
doom, the little victims play.” It may be that if we had 
the sense to foresee things, we should have the sense to 
prevent them from happening, and a case can be made out 
for the encouragement of an increase of intelligence. At 
the same time, we must frankly face the question: ‘‘ Who 
is the more likely to be perfectly happy during the blackest 
week-end since 1914—the intelligent man or’the unin- 


telligent ?”" The answer, as everybody knows, is: ‘“ The 
unintelligent.” ¥. ¥. 


MILK AND MUSIC 


OWS are susceptible to the soft influences of music. 

Violins stimulate them to give more milk; but it is 

not the human touch that brings about the fulfilment 
of the dairyman’s desire. The miracle may be performed by 
the aid of the gramophone. Trumpets on the other hand are 
not efficient lactagogues. Such are, in essence, the findings 
of Niebert and Koch published in a reputable German 
scientific journal (Monatsschrift fiir Kinderheilkunde, Vol. 33, 
Pp. 885). Niebert and Koch caused concerts to be given in a 
byre during milking time, and found that, whether or not 


music be the food of love, the yield of milk under its mollifving 
influence was from six to ten per cent. more plentiful than 
that secreted without musical accompaniment. 

Scientific folk can be more fantastic even than the 
notoriously crazy tribe of artists in the pursuit of their 
respective ends. A drama in a barn played to a bucolic 
audience is nothing to a concert in a byre performed for the 
delectation of mild-eyed kine. We have heard of American 
dairy farmers turning on the gramophone in the cowsheds, 
but we have not heard of any investigator verifying these 
German results by repeating the experiments which were 
published in 1926. They. may really indicate some con- 
nection between musical stimulation and lactation in cattle, 
or they may only prove that there is no folly of which 
experimental scientists are not capable, and, even outside 
Germany, no thesis is too absurd to be entertained by 
men of learning. 

But is it, after ali, more absurd to play violins to cows as a 
prelude to measuring the milk they secrete than it is to play 
a gramophone to a dog in order to measure his salivary 
secretion? We read with perfect composure of the momentous 
series of experiments carried out on dogs by the Russian 
physiologist Pavlov. They receive the respect and admiration 
of the entire scientific world. What is it that decides 
whether a proceeding is a serious scientific experiment or a 
mere piece of tomfoolery? It is obviously the rational 
hypothesis behind the experiment. 

All experimentation is not scientific research. A great 
deal of it is below the scientific level. There is, for example, 
the childish proceeding of doing something unusual to see 
what will happen. Then there is the experiment that has for 
its impulse some purely mystical or magical notion. Such 
was a good deal of the experimental research of the alchemists. 
Only that kind of experiment which seeks to establish a 
link in the chain of knowledge already achieved reaches the 
scientific level. A random experiment may indeed be made 
part of a serious research programme if the experimenter 
uses his results as a basis for analysing a problem into its 
elements. He then starts again, with simplified conditions 
and a problem formulated. Pavlov’s achievement consists 
in his having succeeded in reducing some part of the preblem 
of animal behaviour to its elements. Eliminating every 
irrelevancy, he steadily faced a single issue at each stage. 
The secretion of saliva by his experimental animals, in 
response to the stimulus of a musical note of a given pitch, is 
a highly complex unit in a series beginning with performances 
of extreme simplicity and leading up with ever-increasing 
complexity through a logical chain of inquiry the end of 
which is beyond human ken. 

Starting with an investigation of the simple reflex action 
in dogs involved in the secretion of saliva on the presentation 
of food, Pavlov devised and carried out his series of experi- 
ments. Under rigidly standardised and controlled conditions 
he measured the exact time and magnitude of the response. 
Neutral stimuli, such as the sounding of a note of given pitch, 
were afterwards substituted for the food by means of a 
suitable technique and made to evoke the same responses, 
illustrating a stage of behaviour in advance, in complexity, 
of the simple unconditioned reflex action. 
reflex so produced enabled him to build up other and more 
complex conditioned reflexes and so to investigate, in its 


The conditioned 


simplest form, the mechanism involved in the process of 
learning, by purely physiological means and without recourse 
to introspective phenomena or any subjective psychology 
whatsoever. In a similar way, by a skilful manipulation of 
simple and conditioned inhibitions, he determined the nature 
and order of events in the process of forgetting. He found, 
amongst other things, that dogs could be trained to discrim- 
inate between, and to respond automatically to, musical 
notes differing in pitch by only a few vibrations, a feat of which 
only the most accomplished musicians are capable. He thus 
demonstrated the essential mechanism in animal behaviour 
and its implied bearing on the problem of human behaviour, 
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But it would be hard to establish a rational basis for the 
supposition that the performance of a concert to .cows, 
even by the greatest virtuoso, might increase their yield of 
milk. Nor is it the brute ereation alone that has claimed the 
experimental attention of Niebert and Koch.. If cows, why 
not other mammals ? So they tried the charms of music on 
the human breast. ‘Such pleasant airs as Handel’s Largo 
and Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann” were played to wet- 
nurses. “ During actual nursing lively airs and marches 
were played.” Niebert and Koch were rewarded for their 
scientific zeal by observing an increase of milk secretion, but 
during the experimental period only. As a result of their 
success they intend to proceed to experiment on women whose 
milk supply is failing. They will not allow the practical 
applications of their investigation to rest here. They 
suggest that the radio be brought into requisition and that 
suitable music (minus trumpcts, it is presumed) be broadcast 
to dairies. We have never heard of a German scientific journal 
pulling anybody’s leg, but here we begin to suspect a rare 
example. The authors suggest that the broadcast of modern 
jazz music might be shown to form lactic acid in the milk ! 

The paper is entitled ‘* The Effect of Music on the Efficiency 
of the Human Breast.” But it has one more practical 
bearing, entirely removed from the subject of nursing women, 
and of the highest importance in the realm of Art. All 
artistic criticism is vitiated by. the fact that it has been 
impossible to find objective criteria for the measurement of 
works of art. The critics of one generation have almost 
invariably damned those works which their successors ‘of 
the next generation have lauded, and lauded the works which 
their successors have decried. Now in musie at least we 
have a means of fixing a standard and a whole range of 
quantitative deviations. Our authors claim that it will be 
known whether Bach is more beneficial to the breast than 
Beethoven. Stravinsky will be put in his place without 
fear or favour. Even Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony will 
get no special consideration from the impartial lowing herd. 

It seems hardly credible that research leading to such 
valuable results has not been followed up, repeated and 
confirmed, and made the basis of extensive practice. Are 
mistook 
jedgments”’ or are we to suppose that these 
investigations are of insufficient importance to demand the 
attention of serious workers? The truth is that their 
scientific basis is in serious doubt, a fact not unrelated to 
their investigations having been undertaken to supply im- 
mediate utility. There is a sharp division of opinion amongst 
scientists, brought into striking prominence the other day 
at the International History of Science Congress, concerning 
the aims of scientific research. | One body of opinion holds 
that research must always be related to some utilitarian 
object, must in fact be in close touch with the social and 
economic life of the people amongst whom it arises. The 
Russian scientists to a man hold this view, and even go so far 
as to talk of ‘‘ bourgeois mathematies”’ and ‘ 
physics.” 


“ee 


we to suspect that our experimenters have been 
in their 


* bourgeois 
The opposing party hold that science should be 
pursued for its own sake irrespective of what gains or losses 
its discovered truths may bring to mankind. Each party 
waxes warm in defence of its views. The advocates of 
science for its own sake do not doubt that there will be 
those to apply the results of their investigations when. they 
are ripe, any more than the protagonist of science for the 
sake of human betterment approves of playing music to 
cows to increase the milk supply before he has thoroughly 
investigated a mass of problems connected with animal 
physiology and the phenomenon of lactation, animal 
behaviour as a response to various stimuli, the analysis of 
musical sounds, and a host of unforeseen problems that 
may arise by the way. In any case he will probably find 
some more direct and less fantastic method of improving the 
quality and inereasing the quantity of milch cattle than 
that of making music in the byres. 


Lours HERRMAN, 


HARD. FACTS 


A free translation or interpretation of a leading artic: 
in the French press. 


T this grim crisis of our national fate 
No claims of sentiment can carry weight. 
Let Anglo-Saxon dreamers, soft and blind, 
Pose, if they will, as saviours of mankind : 
Our cooler race, inflexibly austere, 
Unmoved by passion, hatred, love; or fear, 
Will weigh the pros and cons, and base its acts 
On the hard bed-rock of established facts. 
Let no revengeful thoughts our actions sway ; 
No lust of lucre lead our steps astray. 
The Huns have sinned: yet this for guide we take, 
That France may bend if Germany should break ; 
And France, a generous foe, may well forbear 
To aggravate those woes herself must share ; 
Yet, proudly conscious of her sacred trust, 
Before she dare be generous, will be just. 
We view with pity, while we watch them sink, 
A nation trembling on destruction’s brink ; 
We view with fear the chance that in her fall 
We too may crash, amidst the crash of all ; 
We own that Hoover’s plan, at once applied, 
May save oursclves and all the: world beside ; 
Yet neither pity, gratitude, nor fear 
Can change the facts, inflexibly austere. 
Those rights remain for which alone we live— 
Our sacred right to take and not to give ; 
Our rights to settle Europe as we please ; 
To unconditional annuities ; 
And, sacred above all the rest, our right 
To cut our nose off, in our face’s spite ; 
To lose a million rather than, in shame, 
To “bate one sixpence of our legal claim ; 
To doom ourselves and Europe to despair 
Rather than in the salvage costs to share. 
So the cool Latin mind will base its acts 
On the hard bed-rock of established facts. 
MacFLeEcKNOE, 


Correspondence 
PEACE AND PROPAGANDA 


To the Editor of Tue New STatesMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,-—_We are often told that war is a best-seller and that tl 
propagation of peace has little news-value. In the past man) 
complaints have been made of the small space devoted to th 
work of the League by the popular press. The recent Dis- 
armament meeting in the London Albert Hall provides an excel- 
lent opportunity to test this criticism. I give below the number 
of column inches devoted to this meeting in yesterday's issucs 
of the seven London morning newspapers : 


Times 7 mA Report .. 55 
Leader .. 27 


Total 8&3} 


~ | oe ee 


Daily Herald.. ee oo "Repet .. & 
Leader .. 18 


— Total 76 


rn 


News-Chronicle ee oe, “Meport _.. G7} 
Leader .. 4 
- Total: 71} 
Daily Telegraph oe -- Report .. 31} 
Leader .. 16 
-— Total 47} 
Morning Post ~ o% - os oa me | 
Daily Mail .. 6 oe ee ee ee oo 720 
Daily Express - ¢s — oe wa oe 5} 


It is interesting to note that the two newspapers which, mor 
than any others, have been known for their stunts and irrespo!- 
sible presentation of news are the ones that have printed negligibk 
reports of the meeting. A study of the Daily Express is pat 
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ticularly interesting. If the amount of space given to any 
particular subject is the criterion of its importance we can assume 
that in the eyes of the Daily Express the considered views of the 
leaders of the three political parties and of one of Britain’s 
greatest soldiers are no more important than the outwitting of 
some unemployed by Welsh gypsies, is only half as important as 
the blackmailing of a London dancing girl, and is only one- 
eighth as important as the goings on at Reno, the “ heartache 
town ruled by women,” if we may use this newspaper's own 
phraseology. Nearly twice as much space is devoted to a 
Somerset town which, we are told in block type, possesses * no 
electric light, gas, omnibus service or railway station.” Can it 
be that this is the home town of the people who are responsible 
for the allocation of news in this great organ of public opinion ? 
-—Yours, etc., 

Nottinghamshire Federal Council, 

League of Nations Union. 


F. Mortimer Grimes. 


= - 
KULAKS 
lo the Editor of Tut New SraresMAN AND Nation. 
Sir,—-One ventures to doubt whether Mr. Alex Wicksteed’s 
letter, in your current issue, will clear away as completely as he 
must desire the misapprehensions that are entertained regarding 


the treatment accorded to the Russian Kulak. 
spondent, writing of the Kulak, says: 


Your corre- 


When he (the Kulak) has by persuasion or force majeure been 
redeemed from the error of his ways he takes his place as a ** worker,” 
that is, a citizen of the Soviet Republic. 

I understand Mr. Wicksteed to mean that when circumstances 
have prevented an ex-Kulak from living the life of a Kulak he 
is regarded as “ redeemed,” and that he then becomes an accept- 
able citizen of the Republic. But the former Kulak does not, 
immediately, obtain all the rights of the ordinary citizen. The 
Kulak, as a class, is denied access to the co-operative farms, 
and in dealing with the Kulak as a class the Russian authorities 
have denied to the individual Kulak the opportunity of working 
at the occupation of agriculture to which he has been trained. 
An official view bearing on this matter is, in part, expressed by 
Stalin himself in an address on Agarian Policy, delivered on 
Dec. 27th, 1929, who is recorded, in the English text, as saying : 

No less ridiculous is the other question, whether we can admit 
the Kulak into the collective farms. Of course not, he is the sworn 
enemy of the collectivisation movement. 

Unfortunately for the former Kulak his troubles do not end 
with his exclusion from the farms. The impression that I have 
received while in Russia suggests to me that he may have much 
difficulty in obtaining other suitable employment, as, for 
example, in factories or other places. One has several times 
heard it said that a worker may lose his employment should 
it become known that he is an ex-Kulak. It would seem, 
therefore, that the worker who has recently ceased to be a Kulak 
obtains neither the rights nor the opportunities of the ordinary 
citizen.—Yours, etc. 

Orchard Cottage, 

Waltham St. Lawrence. 


THE FASCIST TERROR 


To the Editor of Tux New StaTesMAN AND Nation. 


Epvcar C. WILLIS. 


Sir,—Prof. Toynbee’s correspondence is far more mischievous 
from an anti-Fascist point of view than Commendatore Villari’s 
clumsy defence. 

It is perfectly true that one may go through the length and 
breadth of Italy and never notice that anything is wrong. 
Italians themselves are apt not to feel that they are living under 
atyranny. I mean that “ grey mass ” which forms the majority 
of the population, which takes not the smallest interest in 
polities, which only wants to live and work in peace, and adapts 
itself to any government, content to lighten the burden by evading 
the laws when possible, and careful never to go against it openly. 
We call this attitude want of civil education. It is the great 
and recognised fault of a large part of the Italian people, and the 
reason why Fascism has lasted so long. 

Another reason why the tyranny is less noticeable on the 
surface than in Russia or Turkey is its hypocrisy, born in the 
Duce’s morbid brain and spreading downwards as far as his 
influence reaches, like a sickness. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of passports. Sometimes they are given readily, when the 
regime wishes to show that this talk of tyranny is unfounded, 


or is not afraid of the personage who asks for it, or even becaus 
it is afraid that the fuss he would make if denied it might be 
overheard abroad, as with Profs. Ferrero and Toscanini. But if 
an obscure and harmless citizen, who might tell abroad how 
things are in Italy, or be perverted by his friends in exile, asks 
for a passport, it is not refused him. Indeed, it is promised him. 
He waits hopefully, but it never comes. This is not bureau- 
cratic dawdling, for he was never meant to have it. The Govern- 
ment wishes to appear paternal to all who do not put themselves 
against it. Meanwhile the occasion for the journey passes ; the 
citizen grumbles a little, and then forgets all about it, as a passport 
would now be of no use to him. 

People who do not travel, do not write, belong to no association 
and are not interested in general questions, do not feel a tyranny 
which strikes at these activities. They feel the taxes, but are 
told that they are worse elsewhere, so practise the virtue of 
pazienza. FE.ven this “grey mass” is more aware of 
than your correspondent thinks. But they are not 
troubled, for they have the remedy in their hands. 
is silence. 
hear. : 

Spies are omnipresent. No doubt Prof. Toynbee had one 
attached to him during his journey in Italy, a hint from whom 
to the usher would make his entrance to the Tribunale Speciaic 
the easiest thing in the world. When foreign correspondents 
are allow-d at a trial, the judges are careful to give them a good 
impression to carry abroad with them. The regim> is quite 
pathetically anxious about the good opinion of foreign countrics, 
propaganda lies being such an integral part of its structure. 

But the Pope has taken upon himself the task, for the sake 
of the children’s souls, of showing Fascism to the world without 
its trappings ; and even those who, like ourselves, have no love 
for clericalism, are grateful to him. He is in danger of becoming 
as popular in Italy as his namesake Pius IX during the first 
Risorgimento.—-Yours, etc., AN ITALIAN. 


Spies 
much 
That remedy 
Walls have ears in vain, if there is nothing for them to 


To the Editor of Tux. New STaTeESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Wallas, in his letter in your issue of the 
11th inst., has evidently misunderstood what I wrote to you in 
my previous letter concerning the confino. I never said that 
** politicals *’ were “held (sic) in company with disreputabie 
moneylenders,” etc. What I did say was that “the great 
majority of them (the confinati)—from three-quarters to four- 
fifths—are not politicals at all, but disreputable moneylenders,” 
etc., which is a very different matter. Those who are confinati 
for political offences are sent to places other than those where 
the non-politicals are sent ; the former are, in fact, often sent to 
confino in places on the mainland. Moreover, according to a 
recent article in the Observer, relegation to the islands has been 
abolished under the new code.—Yours, etc.., 

1 Chester Terrace, 


Luict ViLLari. 
Regent's Park, N.W.1. , 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE FAMILY 
To the Editor of Tue New SrareESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I greatly appreciate your inclusion of an article on 
* Unemployment and the Family,”’ and hope sincerely that this 
will be followed by other articles making a positive contribution 
to the solution of the “ Dole ” question. 

Two matters appear to my mind to call for special investi- 
gation : (1) Can the Means Test be instituted without endangering 
the nature of the Insurance principle ? (2) Can a Self-Help 
Test be applied by allotments, etc., to those 
employed for long periods, so as to cultivate some feeling of 
self-reliance and responsibility towards the community amongst 
which they live ?—Yours, etc., 

EKirene, 118 Bournville Lane, 

Bournville. 


remnaining un 


Haroitp Watts 


PRESS PERSECUTION IN EGYP’ 
To the Editor of Tux New StTatveESMAN AND NATION 
Str,—The new Press Law in Egypt, which has been forwarded 
to King Fuad for signature, is a fair example of the repressiy 


methods of the present 
According to the information which has reached this countrs 


regime in dealing with its critics 


it appears that the editor of an Egyptian newspaper will, in 
future, be continually in fear either of his personal imprisonment 
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or of incurring heavy fines should he depart from the monotonous 
and useless role of blessing the Government for all that it does. 

The severe restrictions to be imposed by the new Press Law 
are really surprising in view of the optimistic speeches made by 
Sidky Pasha, the Prime Minister, on his announcement of the 
successful outcome of his elections. He stated then that “ the 
results obtained constitute a proof that the present regime has 
the approval of the nation.” Surely this claim that the country 
is so strongly behind him can hardly be considered seriously, 
either by his friends or by his opponents, so long as he gives 
himself away by such vindictive measures directed against the 
Opposition parties. If, as he states, Sidky Pasha has the con- 
fidence of the Egyptian people, he should be able to afford a 
little more indulgence towards his opponents rather than find 
it necessary to harass them further. 

Again, according to a Réuter message from Cairo, dated 
May 18th (after the elections) Sidky Pasha promised that * the 
country will live constitutionally henceforth.” It would appear 
that, only a month later, he has already broken this pledge by 
unconstitutionally submitting a new law for the approval of the 
King before the sanction of his newly elected Parliament has 
been obtained. ; 

Finally, one hopes that the real meaning behind the harsh 
provisions of the Press Law will not be overlooked in those 
quarters where the question of an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty will 
be raised and where evidence will be required that Sidky Pasha 
really does represent the Egyptian nation and ean speak on its 
behalf.—Y ours, etce., 

** Coonor,’’ West End Avenue, 

Pinner, Middlesex. 


W. H. Reape (Major). 


. —e ‘ rxr 
A BACKWARD COLONY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—An article in your issue of June 20th, gives a long account 
of the * backward ” state of Cyprus. The poverty of the rural 
population and its deficient sanitation and cleanliness are set out 
in very vivid colours. The latter are, however, a direct conse- 
quence of a long prevailing poverty and. privation, as was very 
wisely pointed out to me by an official who took an active part 


in the investigation, the outcome of which is the Survey of 


Rural Life in Cyprus mentioned in the article. 

In this connection it would, I think, be of interest to examine 
the causes of this state of affairs and the reasons why after 
53 years of British administration, Cyprus shows such little 
progress and its people are in the plight described by your corre- 
spondent. One great factor is the so-called “ Tribute,’? by which 
during British occupation £2,600,000 has been taken away from 
the island for obligations and interests entirely foreign to it. 
The Convention of 1878 served as the set excuse ; these payments, 
however, were actually used to relieve Great Britain of its pre- 
existing obligations, arising from the Turkish Loan of 1855, with 
which Cyprus had nothing to do. Sir Charles Orr, formerly 
Chief Secretary in Cyprus, in his book Cyprus under British 
Rule, referring to these exactions, considers them a_ singular 
instance in British colonial history and ‘“ contrary to precon- 
ceived notions,” and inquires if it is not “ the duty of the British 
Government to see that the revenue raised in taxation in any of 
its dependencies is expended for the benefit of those dependencies, 
and that no portion is utilised for exterior purposes having no 
direct individual connection with the taxpayers who ‘provide 
the revenue.” 

Another important factor has been the system of administra- 
tion given to the island in 1881 and still continuing virtually 
the same, which is so excessively bureaucratic that almost the 
whole of the island's revenues are absorbed by a costly adminis- 
tration, leaving very little to be applied for capital or productive 
purposes. ‘To give a recent example, in this year’s Budget over 
58 per cent. of the whole expenditure is taken up by mere salaries 
(over 52 per cent., excluding teachers’ salaries). Asa consequence, 
no public works of any considerable importance have been 
carried out, There are no harbours or other shipping facilities 
in the main exporting centres of the island and the difficulties of 
loading at exposed roadsteads during the -winter greatly hamper 
the export of agricultural products, on which the island depends. 
The small harbour of Famagusta of Venetian times, now being 
widened, can afford little assistance to the export trade, which 
‘hiefly centres in the southern parts. 

A source of great disappointment and deterioration has been 


the apathetic attitude of the Government to the crying needs 
of the agrarian population, who, being in. want of the necessary 
capital for their agricultural work, have been denied the facilit, 
of a State Agricultural Bank, making leng term loans at low 
interest. Repeated representations on behalf of the peop'e in 
this respect, dating as early as 1889, when a special deputation 
visited London, have met with refusals. In consequence, not 
only have the peasant farmers been unable to take advantage o/ 
improved methods of agriculture—the Hesiodian plough is still 
in use—but they have also fallen deep in debt and are now almost 
ruined. In 1925 a small agricultural Bank, was established wit) 
Government guarantee ; as it is, however, a private concern witl 
profit as its primary object, it has been of very little assistance ; 
its terms are difficult and the interest at which farmers can 
borrow from it through Co-operative Credit Societies is 9 to 10 
per cent.,-after mortgaging property of double the value of the 
loan. It is obvious that very little hope of salvation can be 
expected from such half measures. 

Under these circumstanes it is perhaps a matter of no astonish- 
ment that the peasants of Cyprus present a picture of an im- 
poverished and desperate population.—Yours, ctc., 

ZENON RossIDEs. 

Cyprus Delegation Office, 

Kensington Palace Mansions, 
London, W.8. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Alee Robertson’s letter on this subject rather puzzles 
me. I have no inside knowledge, as he claims to have, of the 
actual sales of records of “ classical” musie by H.M.V. and 
Columbia. But I do know something about the circularisation 
of readers of the NATION AND ATITENAEUM, since it took place 
while I was literary editor and the Notes on Gramophone Records 
were in my department. I do not understand what Mr. Robertson 
means by saying that *‘ they were not encouraging.” The object 
of the circulation was not to obtain information about the sale 
of records—which was not my concern—but to find out whether 
our readers approved of the Notes, which we were the first 
weekly to introduce, and if so, whether they also approved of the 
kind of information about new records which we were giving 
them. It is a good long time ago that the answers to this 
questionnaire passed through my hands, but my recollection 
is that the information which they gave us was something like 
this : 

(1) The replies were so encouraging that we decided to 
continue the feature ; 

(2) A considerable number of readers thought that we ought 
only to review good classical records ; 

(3) A considerable number of readers said that they were 
influenced to purchase records recommended in the Notes, and, 
as most of the records recommended were classical, this implied 
that a considerable number of readers of the Nation, at any 
rate, bought classical records. 

Personally I buy most reeords of good classical or “ exotic ” 
music, and I know quite a considerable number of people who do 
the same, provided that they do not already possess a record of 
the same work. But the gramophone companies do not en- 
courage the “ highbrow” purchaser. Unless the retailer from 
whom you purchase keeps you regularly informed, and you read 
reviews of records in the papers, you may quite well never hear 
of the publication of a record that you would want. Then 
even a “ highbrow ” consumer does not want, say, three different 
recordings of one of the Beethoven Op. 59 quartet. 

May I add that the fact that the National Gramophonic Society 
has not yet 1,000 members is no evidence as to the potential! 
demand for classical records? I was myself a member, but 
ceased to be so, because I did not find that the quality of the 
recording was good enough.—Yours, etc., 

52 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. LeonarD WOoo.r. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—One must always appreciate the interesting and authori- 
tative views expressed by Mr. Constant Lambert, but we fee! 


sure that if he were able to see from a manufacturer’s point of 


view he would not be quite so cruel to them as he is in your 
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issue of July 4th. Speaking for ourselves, if we could issue all the 
kinds of records which Mr. Lambert would like we should be 
only too delighted, but the fact remains that a business has to 
exist by public demand, and if public demand is largely for light 
music, dance records, and so on, that demand has to be 
fulfilled. 

Many recordings are made of the finest works and the public 
reception of them proves that only too often they are not a 
commercial venture ; nevertheless, a perusal of our main record 
catalogue will show, I am convinced, that we have often and 
often had the courage of our convictions that the public must 
be given music of the best, and Mr. Lambert will, I am sure, 
agree with us that our effort has been no small one in this direc- 
tion.—Yours, ete., 

Tue GramorHone ComPaANy LIMITED, 

363-367 Oxford Street, (F. L. Heatruory). 

London, W.1. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH MEDICINE? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN AND NarTION. 

Sir,—As Dr. Layton knows very well, he is sending coals to 
Neweastle when he advises me to study Sirpenny Pieces. But 
when, in my article of July 4th, I referred to the unfortunate 
* separation of the medical art from religion and philosophy,” 
I was talking about something very different from the kindly 
* creed held by the old-time Family Doctor.” 

Mr. Peverett’s protest seems to be based on a similar mis- 
conception of what I was driving at. I do not follow his objection 
to my quotation from Sir George Newman’s recent book. The 
fact that the words quoted occur only on the first page of that 
book scarcely lessens their significance ; nor does the remainder 
of the sentence (my omission of which rouses Mr. Peverett’s 
indignation) alter or amplify their meaning. Here is the whole 
sentence: “ The first and last enemy of man on the earth is 
disease of the body; but somehow or other the strength and 
persistence of this hereditary foe has been reduced.” If the 
words quoted do not convey Sir George Newman’s meaning, 
he should not have used them. I have just re-read the whole of 
the page and I can see nothing in the context that in any way 
qualifies the author’s definite statement. That there is plenty 
of “ humanism,” not to say sentimentality, in the rest of the 
book—in many ways an excellent one—is not disputed.— 
Yours, ete., 


London. Hi. R. 


FREE SPEECH IN CHILDHOOD 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—-There is one comment on Lord Russell’s indictment of 
“ ordinary education’ which has not yet been made. He is 
like the owner of a private car who claims that it is better than 
a publie bus. Now no one denies that the traveller in a private 
car enjoys great freedom, being able to go where and how he 
pleases. Yet his vehicle is costly and holds very few passengers. 
The traveller in the bus may have bis liberty restricted, but he 
is certain of a good pennyworth. 

Thus, while we should be proud that private vehicles dart 
about so freely on our educational highways, and ready to admit 
that most of the improvements in the public service are plagiar- 
isms from private enterprise and experiment, it does not follow 
that the public service deserves the contempt of the experi- 
inentalists, seeing that most of the defects are economically 
inherent in the inclusiveness of the service. 

The problem that I would put to Lord Russell is this: Let him 
imagine himself in an elementary school class-room with forty 
children ; a thin partition divides his from other classes ; outside 
‘a small asphalt yard ; he has a few rather old books and a 
strictly rationed supply of stationery and other materials. Under 
such conditions he would find that freedom of speech was im- 
possible, poetic inspiration rare, and the production of plays a 
matter of very great difficulty. What would Lord Russell do ? 
lie would probably reckon that the facilities were only adequate 

ir the education of ten children. He might therefore turn out 
the other thirty and forget about them; or he might turn them 

ut to be led blindly to salvation later on by the enlightened 
ten; or, being a democrat, he might sacrifice some of his theories 
and do the best that he could manage with the whole forty— 




































































which is, in fact, just what the much-condemned exponents of 
ordinary education do. 

Seeing that there is very little prospect of more money being 
spent on public education except in an upward extension, may 
we not hope for rather more realistic criticism from our 
educational idealists ? 

In case I should seem to be grinding an axe, may I add that 
I am an old Bedalian and have never personally taught in an 
elementary school ?—Yours, etc., 

Swansea. IsABEL GARRIDO. 


SPEECH DAYS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—I was disagreeably surprised to find in your issue of 
July 4th the letter qn school Speech Days by Mr. M. Chance. 
As another member of Stowe School I feel that I must hasten 
to dispute some of his statements, which are not in the least 
constructive, but merely detrimental to ideals not only honour- 
able, but also essential and true. 

It is indeed a fact that views on duty to the Empire are anti- 
quated, for the sole reason that there are as yet no better ones 
to take their place. Their truth, however, is no less evident on 
account of their antiquity, and though I would be the last to 
rattle the sabre, school Speech Days are necessary to remind 
boys of their responsibility to that Empire whose progress is 
retarded by the apathy and pessimism of such as your corre- 
spondent. 

As to the Lord Mayor's speech here on June 24th, I feel con- 
fident that Mr. Chance’s impression of it was by no means uni- 
versal. If any scepticism or ridicule was conveyed by the 
thunderous applause with which it was received, it is the first 
time that I have ever heard it expressed in such a way.— Yours, 
etc., 

Bruce House, Stowe School, J. M. Asupy. 

Buckingham. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I have not time to go through the hands called by the 
Culbertson team in the recent International Bridge match. 
But if Caliban is sufficiently interested to conduct such a 
research, he will find that various members of the Culbertson 
team made secondary bids on suits which did not reach the 
standard of strength laid down in the Contract Bridge Blue Book. 

For example, in Hand No. 34, Mr. Culbertson’s selected cham- 
pion, Von Zedwitz, made a secondary bid of two diamonds on a 
suit of four cards (K, Q, 8, 5); and in Hand No. 40 Culbertson 
himself made a secondary call of two spades on a suit of four 
cards (A, K, 8, 3). 

1 think this is suflicient evidence to establish the statement 
in my previous letter, that Culbertson and his pet disciptes not 
infrequently make secondary bids on suits which are not tech- 
nically *‘ biddable * ; and that a Culbertson enthusiast, or even 
the great Ely himself, might very probably have shown the 
heart «suits on the deal which provoked this interesting 
correspondence.— Y ours, etc., 

Bexhill-on-Sea. B. H. Daviess. 


To the Editor of Tue New StratresMAN AND NartTION. 


Sin,—With reference to Mr. Arnold Lunn’s letter, Caliban is 
right as to the bidding, according to Culbertson, and Mr. Lunn 
is wrong. Of course, the dealer should have shown his higher 
ranking suit first if it was a biddable suit—i.e., headed by 1} 
honour tricks. Had the dealer held K, Q, 10, x hearts, he 
should have bid the hearts first, and one might stretch a point 
for K, Q, 9, x hearts if he had no other biddable suit in the hand 
and would otherwise be obliged to bid two no trumps, but holding 
a biddable diamond suit the dealer was certainly right in giving 
it preference.— Yours, etc., 

Metropolitan Club, A. CampBELL TURNER. 

Washington, D.C. 
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Miscellany 


THOUGHTS ON THE FRENCH 


COLONIAL EXHIBITION 


> 


RGANISERS of the “ Come to Britain ” movement 

would be well advised to spend a little time at the 

Colonial Exhibition in Paris, where, indeed, exhibitions 
and the like are better ordered than they are in England. 
The organisers, if they are not too violently prejudiced in 
favour of the gospel they are paid to preach, will see neatly 
collected into a few acres all the reasons why large numbers 
of intelligent foreigners spend most of their spare time in 
France and never come to England at all. That such people 
act mistakenly cannot be doubted, but that they do so act 
cannot be doubted either, and it can only be a good thing 
to discover some of the reasons. 

The French are better than anyone else at organising exhi- 
bitions; it is difficult to say why this is so; but so it is. An 
exhibition is a family affair, and in France you visit it with 
your family. The children are not sent to bed at seven as 
they are in England. They come with you to the Exhibition 
and both parties enjoy it. Most Englishmen would be 
shocked at seeing a child on a camel or drinking a glass 
of white wine at 11.15 p.m. France is, for all its intestine 
strife, one family made out of innumerable other families, 
and, despite the absence of propaganda of the kind that wastes 
so much ink in England, the whole French Empire wears 
the aspect of a family affair. You may have to murder 
your relatives more often than appears seemly to 
foreigners, but even a first-class colonial massacre can be 
made to look like a crime passionnel and the theoretic sanctity 
of the family is not affected. Certain it is that, at the present 
moment, the French Empire is a suecess and the British 
Empire is not. Further, the French Colonial Exhibition is a 
success and Wembley was a failure. 

The Colonial Exhibition is in the Bois de Vincennes, 
while Wembley was at Wembley. Paris has taken the 
Exhibition into its own house, not dispatched it like a 
poor relation to the outer suburbs. Wembley would have 
looked much nicer in Regent’s Park, but that would have 
offended our dignified seclusion. We do not want to have 
paying guests in our own house. How charming the French 
Exhibition looks among the trees and waters of Vincennes ! 
After a broiling Paris day the jets d@eau by the artificial 
waters are as cooling as they are beautiful. You are allowed 
to forget that the object of the Exhibition is presumably to 
sell you something you do not want. The Exhibition has 
become an evening party to which all Paris has been 
invited, and has invited you. The Empire is offering a 
spontancous and delicious hospitality at the moderate fee 
of sixpence a head. The intinite friendliness of Paris is 
symbolised by these fountains. 

Certainly the Exhibition covers a large space, and as the 
service des renseignements functions with truly French 
incompetence, you get terribly exhausted looking for 
what you have come to see. But then, you can sit down 
every five yards and have a drink. The restaurants them- 
selves have been rather a disappointment and the French 
family dines at home before going to the Exhibition. But 
the whole place seems one huge café designed for resting 
the tired legs of visitors, while every few yards there is a 
booth selling a single glass of some French wine. You could 
make a complete tour viticole of France inside the Exhibition. 
Doubtless, the working class and petite bourgeoisie of the 
capital which makes up the bulk of the visitors ought to be, 
as a result of this, in a disgusting state of intoxication. But 
the idea of such misconduct has never occurred to the 
happy family groups who are stroliing round, and this 
though the Exhibition, and the cafés, and the booths are 


open to hours that would horrify any English edile. The 
Paris population is credited with being able to decide for 
itself when it wants to go to bed on a hot summer night. 


And, meanwhile, what charming things the public has to 
look at! The French Empire being a family concern, every- 
one is interested in what his cousins have been doing. | 
do not chiefly mean the contents of the pavillons, sucli 
gcods are inevitably rather boring exeept for purely business 
people; the pavillons are shut in the evening when the 
public is at the Exhibition. I refer rather to the larger 
structures that make the whole aspect of the place so 
interesting and delightful. France has perhaps more 
interesting colonics than we have; but still we might hav: 
done more at Wembley in reproducing those works of beauty 
which our coloured brother citizens, in contradistinction 
to ourselves, have produced. We seemed to think the Prince 
of Wales in butter a more interesting spectacle than, say, « 
reproduction of an Ajunta Cave. The papier maché re- 
production of the Angkor-Vat at Vincennes is the clou of the 
Exhibition and one of the most profoundly impressive 
spectacles I have ever seen. This vast and most monstrous 
edifice, palace and cathedral combined, raises its twisted 
cupolas to an electric heaven in solemn and awful majesty. 
Nothing could be more superbly arranged than the projectors 
that force out its colour, and reflect again in the surrounding 
moats the infinite labour of its sculpture. And through its 
long corridors, we see the forest of Vincennes, bringing to 
Paris the jungles of Cambodia, It is indubitable that the 
most beautiful object at Wembley was a gun: at, Vineenncs 
it is a cathedral. 

Next door to it is the Sudanese village, as so‘tly red as 
Angkor is metallically yellow. There can be no architectural 
comparison between these two constructions. Angkor-Vat 
is emphatically an object at which to wonder endlessly. | 
thought that perhaps it was the most beautiful building in 
the world. You merely wander coolly for a few moments along 
the narrow strects of the African village, and hope, without 
much satisfaction, that the inhabitants may begin to dance. 
And you may reflect how extraordinary it is that Angkor-Vat 
and the Sudan do not clash: that for the purposes of an 
exhibition, at any rate, these styles mingle so admirably 
together. There is an wsthetic proper to exhibitions, a sort 
of evening party awsthetic which has not yet been analysed 
by philosopl ers. The Moroccan switchback completes the 
triology. It is as execllent as a switchback as it is delightful 
as a spectacle, this great cardboard mountain glistening in 
the clectric light with Moroccan hill towns and tiny forts. 
The sympathetic figure of Mr. Gary Cooper is alone lacking 
to perfect the landscape. As you whirl past these tiny 
constructions on the side of the cardboard hill you get 
an additional thrill out of your vertiginous descent, the 
thrill that comes from a certain opulence of imagination, 
from a recognition that a switchback need not be merely a 
switchback, but can become an object of beauty and romance 
outside itself. I have never before been on a_ beautiful 
switchback. It is a remarkable emotion. 

Perhaps it is symbolical that I returned to London from 
the civilised pleasures of the Colonial Exhibition to find that 
good Mr. Lansbury, the only British Minister, I think, since 
Sir Robert Walpole to have a feasonable sense of values, 
was once more in trouble for his modest proposal to start 
“booze shops ” and “ gin alleys” in our public parks. |! 
should like to think of this admirable man wandering throug) 
eternity in some perfectly organised exhibition, realising on 
a metaphysical plane the dreams which have cheered him 
on his carthly pilgrimage. But while we are waiting for 
what we trust may be long averted, the departure of Mr. 
Lansbury to a higher sphere, to ever cooler tea gardens and 
gayer parks, we can hope that he will be able to spend a fcw 
days of his vacation at the Colonial Exhibition. He will 
enjoy himself and perhaps’ pick up a few more hints tor 
adding to our happiness. 
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The French have lately become rather boring about their 
not having a colour bar. But they are a simple-minded people 
and have only just learned that this is something to boast 


about. Itis true that ever sinee the eighteenth century their 
whole attitude towards “‘savages” has been more enlightened 
than ours. In a sort of muddle-headed way they have 
believed that all men are equal. This has been a great help 
to them in scholarship ; and is now becoming of great use 
to them in politics. On the not distant day when they have 
a black President, they will not find the experience distressing. 
The coloured citizens at the Colonial Exhibition are there by 
right of entry, not as freaks. I heard a certain amount of 
talk from non-French people as to how the native compound 
stank. French nostrils seem less susceptible to this particular 
form of snobbery. A good deal of space is given up at the 
Exhibition to the dances and the theatres of the French 
Empire. The Parisian takes a serious interest in these 
achievements of his fellow citizens. And in exchange a 
coloured citizen of the French Republic feels that in visiting 
Paris he is coming to his own capital. He must feel for it 
something of what the inhabitants of an outlying province 
felt for Imperial Rome. This is useful for the “ visit France” 
movement; it isalso useful in the graver problems of Imperial 
Government. Perhaps it is impossible for any Englishman 
who has not lived there a good deal quite to realise to what 

extent Paris is a pleasure and a pride to the Frenchman of 
colour. Certainly few things have depressed me more than 
the contrast between London and Paris in this respect ; the 
contrast between the happy faces of the Indo-Chinese 

Trenchman grinning from ear to ear each with his petite amie 

in every café of the Quartier Latin, and the bored looks of 
our own Indian students, as they wander sulkily about the 

purlieus of Bloomsbury, keen on lawn tennis, but with no 

apparent means of amusing themselves. Perhaps the 

inhabitants of Indo-China are of a naturally gayer tempera- 

ment than those of Bengal. But the contrast is nevertheless 

painful. I cannot help feeling that every Indian student who 

has ever lodged in Bloomsbury must go back to India feeling 

hatred for the Imperial metropolis, while every Indo-Chinese, 

however much he may criticise and even detest many 

aspects of French rule in the Orient, will, as much as 

Thackeray, look back with amused affection to the years he 

spent on the rive gauche. Paris is, I believe, the greatest 

cementing force of the French Empire. 


These reflections may at first sight seem to take us away 
from the subject of the Colonial Exhibition. But it is not so 
really. The Colonial Exhibition is a success because the 
French can treat their colonial fellow citizens socially and 
intellectually as equals and welcome them at their Exhibition 
on equal terms. “ Plant yourselves down here,” they say, 
“and we will come and look at your civilisation as you can 
look at ours now you are here.” There will be no attempt at 
moral preaching or bosh about “ the white man’s prestige.” 
Paris is open to everyone who wants to come and enjoy 
himself according to his means and temperament. The 
Colonial Exhibition is in its proper place at the Bois de 
Vincennes, as Wembley would never have been at Wembley 
or anywhere else. The British Empire is better run than 
the French Empire in the obvious sense of the word, and 
Wembley was perhaps better run than the French Exhibition. 
But the personal note has been lacking in each case. The 
French Exhibition illustrates the right to be happy in a 
civilised way. It assumes that everyone of every colour is 
grown up: and so we could return again and again to the 
Exhibition, gaze with renewed adoration at the cupolas of 
Angkor reflected in the moat, wander among the narrow 
Streets of the Sudanese town or risk our necks on the 
Moroccan switchback, admire the perfect lighting through 
the trees, slake our thirst with a cup of every wine from 
Provence to Anjou and feel that it is no mean thing to 
be in Paris, a citizen of the French Empire. 


Francis BirRRELL. 





THE LIMBER HORSES 


HE creaking owl has left his tree, 
Nor from the church is heard : 


Dumb night keeps his own company, 
The dead wind whispers not a word : 


Between the dark heaven above 
And the dead dark below 

A simple firmament is set 
Of thick white snow. 


The air stands still: the very roots 
Of all the trees lie still and cold : 

—What is it gallops in the dark ? 
Gallops around that chapel old ? 


“ We are those limber horses 
That round your graveyard go; 

Can you hear our feet crackle, 
See our blue eyes glow ? 


* We are those limber horses ; 
Our bending necks are steel, 

Our mighty flanks swing all like bells, 
Chiming together as we wheel : 


“ He grasped, He drew His sharp wind 
From its sheath of cold ice : 

He struck us this side and on that, 
He struck us once, He struck us twice, 


“ He coiled, He whirled His endless lash 
Of biting white snow, 

It reaches all our tender parts, 
It darts to and fro 


“ He woke us from our ancient sleep: 
Like living agony we run, 

Chosen, because beasts more beautiful 
Than horses there are none. 


“ We are those limber horses 
That round your graveyard go: 
Can you hear our feet crackle, 
See our frightful eyes glow ? ” 
RicuarD HuGues. 


PICTURES 


at the Fortune 


PLAYS 


** Measure for Measure,’ 


AND 


’ 


HIS most uneven play gives a fine field for 
ingenious but inconclusive speculations about its 
authorship. Shakespeare was never more Shake- 


speare than when he wrote the two great speeches on 
death, and the characters are of 
until they are wrecked by inconsistency. 


the highest interest 
The realistic 
comic scenes are, I think, certainly Shakespearean, but 
the last act, laced though it be with lines, 
seems to require some better explanation than the admitted 
inequality of a great artist’s workmanship. It is as if 
Shakespeare had begun but not completed the revision of a 
play written by a lesser man or in his own immaturity. 
Only the subtlest producer could weld the play as it stands 
into a semblance of unity : he needs to transport the spectator 
gradually as the play advances to an imaginary world 


some fine 


where the moral issues and general misanthropy of the 
earlier acts can be forgotten. Here the producer did not 
attempt to lift the play, and though I was grateful to see 
the play at all, it requires a visual beauty and a melodiousness 
of speech which the Fortune Theatre never began to provide. 
Mr. Baliol Holloway made an effective Angelo. He looked 
like a younger version of one of our most merciless modern 
judges, and spoke the often troublesome lines intelligibly. 
Isabella is a difficult character to make bearable: it is not a 
religious horror of sin which keeps her chaste, but either a 
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neurosis or the fear of an illegitimate child. Miss Jean 
Forbes. Robertson made little of the part: she played 
Isabella, who was as clever a girl as ever came out of Girton, 
as if she were stupid, and she did little justice to the beauty 
of her lines. Finally Claudio wrecked one of the grandest 
speeches in literature by gasping and groaning instead of 
allowing the supremely dramatic lines to speak for them- 
selves. For this no doubt the producer was responsible. 
Another most gratuitous error was not disguising the Duke 
in a false beard. Escalus and the comic parts were very 


well played. 


“The Love Game” 

The worst thing about The Love Game; by Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton and Ralph Neale, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, is its title. The cynical clank of it was ap- 
parently sufficient to set throbbing the ready tom-toms of 
Shoe Lane, mustering the faithful in defence of Marriage. 
But actually the whole point of the play—a point made with 
reasonable clarity and explicitness—is that Marriage, as a 
spiritual state if not as an institution, is very capable of 
looking after itself. So long as your sentimental business- 
man shies in terror at his own middle-age, his marriage will 
be unsafe, while pretty typists are willing to help him to 
forget it. But it is equally certain that, sooner or later, 
habits, associations and the long chain of common intimacies 
will assert themselves, and that divorcees no less than 
marriages provide ample opportunities for repentance at 
leisure. David Armstrong’s third-act repentance, it is true, 
is not leisurely. The typist, not so very incredibly, has no 
wish to marry him and settle down to become his suburban 
background. She is quite as naively selfish as he is himself, 
and a good deal clearer in the head. 

As a result he is jolted into an early discovery which his 
wife and children have already made, that for better or 
worse he has become a family animal—no bad thing to be, 
after all, when you are married to Margaret. Dramatic 
interest is focused naturally on his wife, and Miss Marie Lohr 
gives an admirably sympathetic performance which rises in 
its tenser scenes to magnificence. Mr. Maleolm Keen copes 
intelligently with David’s muddleheadedness, but might 
profitably play for a little more sympathy. The children, 
who form a kind of chorus to their elders’ distresses, are 
less convincingly drawn, but Mr. Frederick Peisley achieves 
wonders of intensity with a rather eubbish-wndergraduatc, 
and Miss Mercia Swinburne’s sweet superiority as a modern 
young lady is excellent (though she must avoid trying to 
“point ” her words on occasions with what looks like « 
surreptitious grin). This is a refreshingly human sort of 
play, presenting an ordinary family and its problems with- 
out cant or cynicism, where either might be dreaded. 





‘* Mrs. Fischer’s War.”’ 

The piquancy of some of the scenes in Mrs. Fischer’s War, 
at the Ambassadors, atones in some measure for the flabby 
handling of the plot. There are three conflicts implicit in 
the story—that of Carl Fischer, German by birth though 
English by informal adoption, that of his son whose 
patriotism must fight with filial affection, and that of 
Mrs. Fischer, torn between two loving loyalties. Yet 
not one of them is presented with anything like adequacy. 
Carl’s dilemma is resolved in a silent head-in-hands reverie 
of such ambiguity that I for ene never realised until the 
last act that his surrender to the German guards as he 
and his wife are travelling home from Germany on the 
night of August 4th was anything but involuntary. His 
son never seems to realise the existence of a dilemma at 
all, so powerful is the war-fever in him ; while Mrs. Fischer’s 
1ole is essentially one of passive agony until the war is 
over, when John becomes reconciled to his blinded father, 
apparently in sheer pity. 

Mrs. Fischer's War fails because it never comes to grips 


with the high tragedy of its theme, of right conflicting wit) 
right; but, as I have suggested, it scores in atmospheric 
vividness. The pleasant quiet of a summer evening in the 
little village of Grauenberg is admirably contrasted with 
the sweating turmoil of the railway carriage in the last 
train to the frontier, and in both scenes Mr. William Barry's 


production is brilliant. In another vein, the meeting of 


husband and wife at Geneva in 1916 is movingly written 
and played, with no hint of banality or overstatement. 
Best of all is the reconstruction, passim, of England’s war- 
time mentality in all its cruel fatuousness. The play, 
adapted from Mrs. Henrietta Leslie’s novel by the authoress 
and Miss Joan Temple, tends to spread itself overmuch and 
the cast is unnecessarily huge. Miss Temple plays Mrs. 
Fischer with touching sincerity, and Mr. Tristan Rawson 
makes Carl a simple, likeable creature. Some minor 
characterisations are beautifully polished, particularly those 
of Mrs. Marriott Watson, Mr. Charles Maunsell and Mr. Toni 
Sympson. 


** Quick Millions ”’ 


Quick Millions, at the Capitol,is a very good example of 


the now fashionable gangster film, a type of entertainment 
which makes progress every day. Unfortunately perhaps for 
public morality, the gangster life, alone of human oceupa- 
tions, seems really suitable for film treatment. In Quick: 
Millions we had a story treated with much briskness and 
variety, and decorated with cynical and, on occasion, witty 
dialogue. The continuation and change of scene showed a 
true appreciation of “ talkie ” aesthetic, though perhaps we 
must make the almost inevitable complaint that people 
were inclined to talk a little too much. In addition, the 
film dealt not with bootlegging, in the stricter sense of the 
word, but with the whole problem of racketeering and the 
relations between racketeers and big business. Quick Millions 
probably paints a very good picture of one side of business 
life in the United States. The character of the main 
racketeer played by Spencer Tracy though less interesting 
than that of the hero in Little Cesar is, as far as it goes, 
intelligently drawn. At the same picture house is shown 
an excellently told and photographed wild west picture, 
Clearing the Range, in which Hoot Gibson as a most engaging 
“ blond Mexican ” performs prodigies of valour in very preity 
country and witches the world with matchicss horsemanship. 
ob He ad 
Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Saturday, July 18th— 

Athletics, Harvard and Yale v. Oxford and Cambridec, 

Stamford Bridge. 
Sunday, July 19th— 

S. K. Ratcliffe on “ Is England Declining ? ” Conway 

Hall, 11. 
Monday, July 20th— 

Haslemere Festival arranged by Arnold Dolmetsch, 

Court Music Louis XIII, XIV, XV, 8. 

Festival of International Society for Contemporary 

Music, Oxford and London. 

Golf, Scottish Amateur Championship, Prestwick. 
Tuesday, July 21st— 

Haslemere Festival, English Intimate Music, 8. 

Foyle’s Literary Luncheon. Speakers: Lord Riddell, 

Lord Gorell, Miss Rose Macaulay and Mr. J. C. Squire, 

Grosvenor House. 
Wednesday, July 22nd— 

Haslemere Festival, J. S. Bach, Peasant Cantata, 3. 
Thursday, July 23rd— 

Haslemere Festival, Spanish and Italian Music, 8. 
Friday, July 24th— 

Haslemere Festival, International Music, 8. 

British Commonwealth Education Conference, Sir J. ©. 

Beattie on “ Education and the New Commonwealt), ’ 

Bedford College, 5.30. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OT long ago I read that .a chemist of Haywards 

Heath had dismissed his assistant because she had 

appeared at a dance in silk trousers; the reason he 
gave for this arbitrary action was that for her to dress 
in trousers was “ against his religious code.” If he has 
chanced to see it, this picce of news must have delighted 
Mr. Eric Gill, who in Clothes (Cape, 10s. 6d.) exposes the 
weakness of the theory which declares that trousers are 
particularly suitable for men, and skirts for women. The 
odd thing is this theory gencrally goes with a hearty, old- 
fashioned feminism. Trousers are spoken of as if they 
were a more reverent and a more difficult article of apparel 
than skirts, a garment which only masculine wit could 
properly manage and of which only masculine dignity was 
really worthy. The actual donning of trousers may to the 
senile, the insufficiently awake, or the incompletely sober 
pressnt difficulties not always found in donning a skirt or 
skirted garment: that man will fail ignominiously who 
endeavours to put on trousers over the head, and to run 
and jump at a pair of trousers hanging on a peg (a method 
practised, I believe, in Gotham) is too arduous for most of 
us. But once they are on, what can be easier to walk in 
than trousers? Their only excuse is that they facilitate 
movement, and are equally convenient whatever task their 
wearer is doing. As they are easier to wear than skirts, 
so are they incomparably Icss dignified. Here the opponent 
of trousers is unassailable. Even in our modern industrialised 
civilisation, in which so much is sacrificed to convenience, 
we put our men into skirts when we wish to add to their 
dignity : doctors, priests, judges, councillors, and all 
members of noble orders have official robes that are skirted. 

% # * 

Mr. Gill is one of those authors who can only keep to the 
point by returning to it. Those who are already familiar 
with his writings will not need to be told that in this book on 
dress he writes of God, of social justice, of art, of sex, of 
work and of the philosophy of Thomas of Aquin. His 
main contention about clothes is indisputably sound. 
Clothes should be a part of a man—-a naked man is an un- 
finished man; and the fashion and design of clothes should 
vary not with the sex of the wearer but with his or her 
occupation. Men and women, he says, 

have the same kind of bedy—to which are attached the same 

kind of head and two arms and two legs. The violent contrast 

between the clothes of modern “ Western” men and women has 
clearly little or nothing to do with any differenee of physique, and 
only “in this type of so-called” civilised country do we find this 
violent contrast ; nowhere elsewhere and at no other time do we find 
anything of the sort. We find different clothes according to differ- 
ence of function ; . there is none of that nonsense about “ men 
and the skirt’? and “ women and trousers.” ‘The skirt is not 
specially a female architecture nor the trouser a male. Were the 

Scots effeminate because they wore the kilt? Were the Japanese 

women or the women of Turkcy unduly masculine because they wore 

a sort of trousers? Are the Hindus sexless because they wear 

neither trousers nor skirts? To dress men in a kind of clothes 

fundamentally different from those of women is as absurd as to put 
them to sleep in different kinds of beds or to put them to pray in 


different kinds of churches. 
a * ~ 


, 


In a profound sentence which will appeal to all having 
friends or relatives who take any interest in that odd 
business, the Fashions, Mr. Gill writes : 

In the ordinary way people make a great deal of fuss about clothes 
and yet hardly think about them at all. 

No one who has ever attended a “ fitting ” or been to 
those strange and solemn orgies at which the great Parisian 
dressmakers disclose to experts the plan of campaign will 
deny this. If thought were really given to clothes it would 
be evident that those make and those who can 
afford to wear the more expensive varieties must first think 
of beauty. It is notorious that they do not do so. First is 


who 


considered fashion, or chic; a few women whom the fashion 
does not suit, and who are too noticeable to be neglected, 
have a different garment made for them—and we are told 
that this is a robe de style. In the making of men’s clothes 
(and here Mr. Gill is rightly moved to bitter anger), beauty 
counts never at all, and fashion is so drab that it deserves 
only, as does the consequent garment, the name of habit. 
All men, except the men of those professions which have 
official robes, have descended to the wearing of a dull 
variety of the bank-clerk’s business suit—and those are 
technically and logically quite sound who would preach the 
use of the “ dickey ” and the cuff-protector, the washable 
collar (“‘ always clean becoz never clean,”’ as the advertise- 
ments did not say) and the exiguously tailored suit, strangely 
called not ready to burn but ready to wear. How sternly 
neglectful of beauty are the clothes worn by men at dinner— 
clothes that combine diseomfort and lack of distinction to 
a degree never before experienced in sartorial history. 
Which of us, except the fortunately spectaeled (all servants 
have good eyesight), have not at large functions been 
accosted as waiters? Which of us (including especially 
the bespectacled) have not hailed fellow-guests as waiters 
or, more luckily, as sommeliers? I remember a man who, 
dining solitarily and in the suit grimly known as “ lounge,” 
in a famous hostelry much frequented by Freemasons, 
accosted a gentleman adorned with many curious devices 
and hung about with chains and aprons, under the im- 
pression that he was an especially gorgeous kind of wine 
waiter. Coldly and courteously the accosted one disabused 
him, but did not disclose that he was the Duke ef Dorset. 
* * * 

A great deal of Mr. Eric Gill’s treatise is taken up with 
the discussion of clothes as a symbol of sex differences. 
I am so constituted—for myself I take it as a piece of good 


fortune—that when I hear sentences, however cleverly 
framed, that begin “‘Men...” or “ Women...” I take it 


on myself to put “ women ” where the original speaker put 
““men,” and vice versa, with surprisingly appropriate results. 
Indeed, I know only two sentences (and the variations on 
them) in which the word “‘ men” cannot be substituted for 
the word “women.” Mgr. Gill, though he is less given to 
unproved prejudiced gencralisations than most, still admits 
too easily as fundamental distinctions that are accidental. 
Also at times he blunders badly. For instance, in his argument 
against clothes as a means of distinguishing men from women: 
It is natural to dress up; it is natural to wear clothes. Both 
men and women have bodies and two arms and two legs. Both walk 
and both run. Both work and both play. But universally, apart 
from special circumstances wherein hiding seems desirable, all 
men and all women expose the facc, and the faee of woman remains 
hairless, but man grows a beard—and the beard grows at the very 
moment when differentiation becomes imperative. 
how excellent, how supremely intelligent ! 


How simple, 


How lamentably European! How almost Nordic! It is 
true that in most European countries, though there are 
notable exceptions, men do grow hair on the face after 
puberty ; but in many other countrics nothing of the sort 


occurs. The bearded Chinaman, Japanese or Korean, 
except in old age, is quite unusual. Many Hindus do not 
grow beards till they are old, and few Tibetans. I have 


never seen a photograph of a Red Indian with a beard, and 
I have known athletic and masculine 
long after the age of twenty-five, were still scraping their 
ungenerous chins only twice a week. I am not sure how much 
it has to do with clothes (though I suspect a good deal), but 
I am sure that an intelligent view of human development 
rests on making as little as possible of the small difference 
between men and women. Mr. Gill not infrequently refers 
to religious sanctions, May I remind him ef the Dominica! 
saying recorded by Saint Clement the Alexandrine: Jesus, 
asked when his Kingdom should come, When 
that which is, is as that which is not; and that which is 
within is as that which is without, and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female. RicHarp 5S: 


Englishmen who, 


replied : 
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“EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE” 


Robert Walpole and His Age. 
Cape. 15s. 

New biographers of distinguished men are’ often found 
displaying nervousness whether or not what is sometimes 
called “the reading public” continues to take enough in- 
terest in the biographer’s subject to consume a new Life of 
him, even in one volume. Mr. Stirling Taylor need feel no 
anxiety on this score. “ Robin” Walpole still counts. Our 
author brings a fresh mind (indeed a very fresh mind) to his 
subject, and has spared no pains to do full justice both to the 
man and to his age. His point of view is his own point of view 
and smacks very agreeably of his own age, namely, the Present. 

This is what we have a right to expect. Why, in July, 1931, 
should we be content to live listening to the already distant 
rumblings of Lord Macaulay’s Essays, or remain satisfied with the 
highly standardised versions of the regular historians in their 
numerous calf-bound volumes? We all want to make up our 
own “ backgrounds,” and have a hand in the composition of our 
own pictures of the past. This new Life will help many of us, 
however stiff and old-fashioned we have grown, to make up a 
background of our own, for Mr. Taylor, whether we wholly agree 
with his point of view or not, writes his biography and history 
with genuine gusto and evident enjoyment. 

The subject and the biographer fit one another after the same 
fashion as Mr. Taylor declares did George the First and Walpole, 
namely, “‘ as a bean is suited to its husk.” When the biographer 
goes on to say that, alike in their virtues and their vices, George 
and Walpole fitted into each other “ as a jig-saw puzzle,” we can 
pursue the comparison no farther, except to say that both Walpole 
and his new biographer were and are stern realists and made and 
make no endeavour “ to consider the affairs of State in any close 
relation to a more spiritual existence beyond.” But indeed the 
word “ spiritual,” and all that it implies, must be banished from 
the vocabulary of any biographer of Robert Walpole, who spent 
the whole of his useful life in doing what Mr. Garvin every Sunday 
in the Observer calls upon his readers to do, viz.: to look facts 
in the face—and very ugly faces facts wore in Walpole’s day. 
What was Walpole’s supreme duty to the country he served so 
well? It was to keep out the “* Pretender,” or the rightful King— 
as you choose to call him—and for that purpose to keep up a 
parliamentary majority by the use of the tools he found 
ready to his hand. Add to this the preservation of peace 
abroad and trade at home, and you have a life’s work for any 
man. 


By G. R. Stirtinc Tayvor. 


Walpole never said “All men have their price.” What he 
did say was, “ These men’’—meaning thereby A, B, C, D, FE, 
¥, G, etc., etc.—“‘have their price” ; and as he needed those men to 
maintain his majority, he paid (when he could not get out of it) 
the price, or half the price, they demanded. Walpole dealt in 
cash, places and pensions, not in generalities. It was King 
David, not Walpole, who said (in his haste) ** All men are liars.” 
Walpole could distinguish between an honest man and a knave 
as well as anybody. He never attempted to bribe “ Honest 
Shippen,” who, he knew, was incapable of either taking or 
offering a bribe, and consequently never had the chance of either 
saving or ruining his country. 

Rut we must give a specimen of our author’s style and point 
of view: 

However commendable was the quality of Walpole’s brain, 
however instinctively he was inciined to deal fairly with men ard to 
govern for the good of the nation rather than in his own interests, the 
fact remains that he was living in a world that had on the whole a 
low standard of intelligence and a low code of morals. The South 
Sea Bubble could only have happened at a time when men were fairly 
equally divided into rogues and fools. That financial crisis was the 
first severe test of Walpole’s capacity. His part in finding a remedy 
has perhaps been over-estimated ; but how could any one have 
hoped to teach wisdom and honesty to a nation which was soon in 
part to be swept off its feet by the hysterical emotions of the Wesleyan 
Revival, while in another circle Bolingbroke was soon to endeavour 
with some success to reduce statesmanship to the same low level of 
a dreary mental morass ? Bolingbroke and Wesley must be in the 
background of Walpole’s portrait—figures that must always be 
kept in the mind’s eye, dark symbols of the fact that it was useless 
at that time to legislate for honest and intelligent men, for they had 
not yet been born in sufficient numbers to make a working majority. 
Walpole had to deal with one of the most awkward moments of 
transition in the history of his country. 

Some of us may find it a little hard to regard John Wesley, one of 
the most honest and intelligent of Tories, as a “ dark symbol ” 


of the dishonesty and stupidity of his century ; but the quotation 
throws light upon Mr. Taylor’s realistic point of view. 

Mr. Taylor, in his interesting chapter entitled “ The Sources 
of the Evidence,” after paying (as all Walpolians must) tribute 
to the Venerable Archdeacon Coxe, the clerical compiler of the 
three magnificent quarto volumes of Memoirs of the Life and 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford (1798), and 
a clergyman who at one time was the Rector of Bemerton, a 
Church living that has holier than Walpolian associations, to 
Lord Morley’s short and happily written Life of Walpole (1889) 
and to Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Walpole and Bolingbroke 
(1919), goes on to say how much light has lately been thrown 
upon Sir Robert’s times by the scores upon scores of publications 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Of this information 
he has made considerable use, thereby adding to the pleasure 
of the modern reader who is apt to prefer the very words of the 
borough-mongers and place-hunters of the period to the well- 
turned sentences, conveying moral disapprobation, to be found in 
the standard historians. Amongst the agreeable qualities of this 
new biography is its occasional provocativeness. It was said 
of Lord Byron, if he did not say it of himself, that he hated most 
people and disliked the rest ; and so it may be said of Mr. Stirling 
Taylor, that, saving the just exception of Sir Robert Walpole, 
he hates, despises, or dislikes nearly all the politicians of the 
period. But especially does he hate and despise Lord Boling- 
broke, of whom he never writes save with intellectual contempt. 
And yet Mr. Taylor has a very proper respect for the opinions and 
judgments of a man’s contemporaries, ranking them higher than 
the conventional expressions of professional historians. How, 
then, can Mr. Taylor account for the judgments and opinions 
of the men who sat at meat with St. John, and listened to his 
table-talk, or heard him explain the details of the Treaty of 
Utrecht ? Are the opinions of Pope, Swift, Voltaire, upon the 
abilities of this amazing man to count for nothing ? Heap upon 
Bolingbroke as many shameful epithets as you may think fit, 
but it is surely foolish to suggest that he was little better than a 
drunkard with a glib tongue in his head. 

Then again there is Pulteney, of whom our biographer thinks 
very little and who certainly proved a failure in office. Yet 
Pulteney was an awkward customer to meet in a parliamentary 
scuffle, and even a biographer might have got the worst of it 
if he had ever found himself in personal conflict with either the 
Alcibiades or the Martial of the age. Walpole despised Boling- 
broke, as he was well entitled to do, knowing him as he did, 
but for long periods he was desperately afraid of him as he never 
was of Harley. 

But, returning to Walpole himself, the great thing, so it 
seems to us, to remember about hin is that for long and dangerous 
years he bore akmost alone upon his broad shoulders the whole 
responsibility of the realm. Responsibility is the test of states- 
manship : 


Take some firm patriot who can boast with truth 
He ne’er has changed a dogma since his youth ; 
Make him First Minister, and bid him then— 

Deal with dead doctrines? No! With living men. 
Let Bright responsible for England be, 

And straight in Bright a Chatham we should see— 
Improving rifles, lecturing at reviews 

And levying taxes for reforms in “* screws.” 


These sprightly lines come from “ St. Stephen’s,” a poem by the 
first Lord Lytton that many members of Parliament in the 
*seventies knew by heart ; but they are not particularly applicable 
to Walpole who, so far as we know, never abandoned a principle 
in his life. True, like a wise man, he had very few principles, 
but to those he stuck. 

Fireside politicians have blamed Walpole for giving way to the 
mob, both an ill-dressed and a well-dressed mob, all bellowing 
“No Excise !”’ but though Walpole in obedience to one of bis 
immovable principles, viz.: the safety of the realm, gave way 
about tobacco and wine, he never pretended to have altered his 
mind on the subject. How is the fact to be accounted for that, 
all through the eighteenth century, without any parliamentary 
representation worthy of the name, the mob—or if you prefer 
the word, the People—always did get their own way at a General 
Election whenever they cared enough to do so ? 

After laying down Mr. Stirling Taylor’s biography and _re- 
reading Lord Morley’s delightful sketch (which many of his 
friends think the most agreeable of his occasional writings), we 
discover we have reached the comfortable conclusion that 


Walpole’s reputation has for many years now long past stood 
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upon a firm basis, and one not likely to undergo in future much 
alteration. All the talk about his abominable and cynical 
personal corruption is, if not completely shattered, knocked 
severely about by the fact that after a profuse life, spent in 
keeping up his parliamentary majority, he died a poor man. 
As for his family, he made no bones about publicly providing for 
them ; and as for himself, he only took care that if he were driven 
eut of the country he had faithfully served, and left with a 
mouth to fill, he should not die of starvation. That Walpole was 
a coarse-fibred creature and had no more religion than a black 
beetle, is plain enough, and as for his language at table we have 
Lord Morley’s word for it that it would drive every living fine 
lady from the room. But Morley wrote in 1888 and was not 
nicknamed “ Priscilla"? by his witty chief for nothing. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


MR. WOLFE IN SONNET AND 
EPIGRAM 


Snow. By Humerert Worre. Gollancz. 6s. 


It is pleasant to remember that even in summer the snow 
remains upon the ultimate peaks, though we have put aside 
alpenstock and lightly shouldered our butterfly net. But verse 
may languish in the valleys “like flowers with excess of 
scent,” and Mr. Humbert Wolfe, in his new book of poems, has 
resolved to seek the mountain-bleakness. In an excellent poem 
he takes himself severely to task : 


Be mercilessly pure 
With form's uncompromising rectitude. 
Refuse the soft. advances 
Of the charmed senses. 


But resolutions are made to be broken, and we find Mr. Wolfe 
lingering in the leafy shade, content to conjure pleasing and cool 
images that may refresh the feverish brow of the Muse, happy 


To mourn in midsummer, because the bloom is over, 
The first cold snowflake and the wintry sea. 


For his forms, however, Mr. Wolfe has chosen, in most of this 
book, the sonnet and the epigram. The sonnet is, of course, the 
recognised penitential form in which poets repent awhile for 
their magnificent sins, but its discipline nowadays is not really 
grim. Long ago a poet could in fourteen lines emulate patience 
upon a monument: in the marble and brass of the sonnet the 
emotions became fixed, and frail transitory love took an immortal 
seeming. But with Rupert Brooke and the moderns all that has 
been changed. The sonnet no longer bids Time beware ; instead, 
it bids us the time of day and reminds us of cur fiecting loves 
and desires. The conversational ease of the modern sonnet is 
symptomatic of that change. We may be thankful that Mr. Wolfe 
has yielded to the charm of the senses, and enjoy his instructions : 


No madam, leave the lamp, and tell your cook 
To serve laburnum-food, by which I mean 
Ambrosia with the soft and golden look 

Of those long blooms in which the dawn has been 
Entangled. 


Laburnum and lotus: when our diet has been so delicate, we 
cannot be content until we have 
hibernated at midsummer. 


gathered roses in winter and 
In our romantic quest for what is 
strange, we shall turn from our own love and long for literary 
infidelities : 


So! shut your eyes! think “ June,’ and what's the phrase 
Or thought first in your mind? “ Bredon.” ‘ And why?” 
*“ How should I know The heart has its own ways 

That make me wonder where and what is * 1.’ 

Because a poet sang it, Bredon outstays 

The actual hills where, with my love, Id lie.” 


It is significant that Mr. Wolfe should pay high tribute of 
praise to A. E. Housman and Edward FitzGerald. Those 
Shropshire fields are haunted at dusk by migrant cries of Greece 
and Sicily. The nightingales of Omar sing more fervently in 
English hedges because they remember far-away places. Verse, 
no longer the round of our activities, becomes the measure of 
cour discontent. Romance has even rehabilitated the cuckoo, 
and since Wordsworth its note is no longer unpleasing : the 
unhomelike bird has become a romantic symbol. How well Mr. 
Wolfe captures the migrant with a conecit that will please all 


but the members of the Jockey Club. He hears those fer “ anvil- 
notes ” and asks : 


Are you weary of our year, O earliest eomer, 
Who beat for the horse of spring the shining shoe, 
In which he leaped into the straight of summer 
Changing his colours as he cantered through ? 


In these poems, Mr. Wolfe has wished “to promise, excite, 
withhold,” and it cannot be said that his epigrams have a per- 
manent quality, for the epigram by its very nature must have 
the apparent finality of wit. But in one poem, ** Diirer’s Praying 
Hands,” there is a swift deepening change. The transitory of 
which he has sung is reversed, and we are caught in that other 
world “known by eves that have lost their Paradise.” Gods 
may come and go, but the praying hands of humanity remain. 


BOOK HUNTING 


Some Book-hunting Adventures. By R. S. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

For over a year Mr. Garnett has been recounting these 
** Adventures ” in Blackwood’s Magazine, and it is evident that 
a large number of readers are enjoying them, since we are told 
that they are to continue. The first impression one gets is that 
the charming garrulity of the author is inexhaustible. <A hint, 
an incident, and he is alive with anccdote and humorous allusion, 
both so delightful that a critical attitude from the listener is 
absurd. One might just as well criticise Santa Claus or Hans 
Andersen. Mr. Garnett has the character of both those con- 
tributors to the sum of human happiness. In addition he has 
the bookiness and shelf-love of Charles Lamb, with an activity 
all his own in the field of French Romantic literature, and 
particular precision over the work of Alexandre Dumas pére, 
on which he has keen the acknowledged authority since Mr. EF. V. 
Lucas discovered that fact a quarter of a century ago—or was 
it half a century ? 

Mr. Garnett found as a boy that he had a singular talent for 
alighting on rare books and first editions. He was only sixteen 
when, one lunchtime during his first days in a solicitor’s office, 
he wandered up Gray’s Inn Lane and stopped outside a lock-up 
shop of very dismal appearance, whose window contained, 
amongst a few fly-blown sheets of music and useless volumes, a 
book labelled, **in watery ink in a girlish hand, ‘ Old-Time 
Child’s Book, 4d.” At the foot of the title I read: ‘ At the 
Juvenile Library, Hanway Street (opposite Soho Square), Oxford 
Street, and to be had of all Booksellers, 1805.’ Something I had 
heard came into my mind. I turned the handle of the shop-door, 
and went inside.” 


GARNETT. 
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There, half-reclining on the counter, was a beautiful young 
woman, weeping. He read to her in French, and her astonish- 
ment made her forget her troubles. The enchanted boy walked 
away with the book, forgetting to pay for it. When he got home 
that night, his father spoke as follows : 

This, my dear boy, is undoubtedly a very interesting book. 

The title, “The Looking-glass, a True History of the Early Years 

ef an Artist,” attractive though it is, becomes fascinating when one 

knows that the artist was William Mulready, R.A., and that he 

himself supplied the illustrations while yet a child. They were 
engraved by William Blake—a man of genius. As for the author, 
who disguises himself on the title under the nom de plume “‘ Theophilus 

Marcliffe,”’ he was no other than William Godwin. ... The tiny 

book is a great rarity, as, indeed, are most of the volumes published. 

by or for Godwin at the “‘ Juvenile Library.” Preserve it carefully. 


It was indeed a lucky find to alight on one of the few publications 
put forth by Baldwins, of Skinner Street, Holborn, as Godwin 
styled himself during his venture as a publisher of books for 
children. ‘Through him appeared the Lambs’ Tales from Shake- 


speare. What intuition, what touch of genius, inspired the 


boy’s mind? The answer is found, perhaps, in the passage 
italicised above. The youngster had breathed booklore from 
birth, and at sixteen he went out inta the world of humanity 
and remainder boxes with an eye as alert and unconsciously 
sophisticated as that of any bibliophile four times his age. 

Mr. Garnett ends that particular Adventure by describing 
how he returned next day to pay for the book, and also to renew 
the acquaintance with the adorable being from whose hands he 
took it. ‘‘ I found a card,” he says, “with TO BE LET in 
the otherwise empty little window. I stood there gazing at it 
for a long time. Sometimes, though fifty years have nearly 
passed and gone, I stand there still. . .. To say more would 
be to spoil all.” 

But his adventures are not only among books, though most 
of them end with the acquisition of another treasure. He lives 
a fairy existence, half Dickensian, half Hans Andersen, in a world 
of amiable cousins, friends, clients, and servants all of whom are 
“characters,” playing their happy parts, sans géne, in these 
little comedies which carry, beneath their delightful variety of 


scene, person, and event, always the same plot ; and that is, the 
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discovery of a rare volume. Nobody else has done anything 
quite like these tales, for nobody could supply, by the accident 
of birth, the same background of cultare, of varied and famous 
literary acquaintance, and of almost incredible family unity and 
affection. ' Ricwarp Cuurcu. 


ENGLISH MUSIC 


English Music. By Sir W. H. Havow. With an Introduction 
by Dr. R. VauGuan Wituiams. Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 


Even a small book on English music must begin with apologies ! 
Sir Henry Hadow quotes from a letter of Cicero to Atticus: 
“I ean hardly suppose that you would expect-a Briton to have 
any knowledge of music or letters,” and in his Introduction 
Dr. Vaughan Williams begins an argument, “If we are the 
‘land without music’ ...”’ All this seems rather unnecessary 
until one realises that the critic of English music, unlike the 
critic of English poetry, instinctively feels himself to be at a 
disadvantage. His sympathies with English music have an air 
of being patriotic, while the most effusive raptures over Keats 
or Donne will seem to be wholly personal. Indeed, at the 
moment serious critics have to be careful what they write 
about English music, for fear of implicating themselves in some 
newspaper stunt on the lines of ““ Come to England and hear our 
English music, which is the best in the world.” National adver- 
tisement of this sort unfortunately passes with many people as 
music criticism, and the newspaper “ critic”? who wrote the 
other day that Sousa was a better musician than Berlioz was 
probably taken seriously by people as ignorant as himself. 
Books like Sir Henry Hadow’s, then, begin with apology 
and refutation, and their criticism is restrained, particularly 
when it comes to a question of praising. 

But the difliculty of being patriotic is not avoided even by 
writers of the quality of Sir Henry Hadow and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. Dr. Vaughan Williams mentions as our “ great men,” 
Byrd, Purcell, Sullivan, Parry, and Elgar. Three lines previously 
he has referred to such **‘ small men ’”’ as Monteverde, Liszt and 
Stravinsky. Is it really his opinion that Sullivan is a great 
musician and that Monteverde is not ? One hardly thinks so 
Yet Sir Henry Hadow praises Sullivan with few reservations, 
and when he is dealing with a great musician such as Purcell 
he is sharply critical and indeed does him a good deal less than 
justice. His book, of course, is one of a series whose aim it is 
to stress the English quality of things, and probably this accounts 
for some statements and omissions which are strange froma 
purely musical point of view. Handel, for example, is omitted, 
though his influence on English music has been immense 
and most of his work was composed and performed in England. 
Surely the “ English”? quality of The Messiah alone and its 
popularity with English audiences of all kinds should ensure 
Handel’s place in any history of English music? Then again, 
Delius is dismissed as exotic, and Holst praised for his 
“superb cycle’ The Planets. ‘This “superb cycle” in fact 
shows Holst’s clumsiness of invention very plainly, but it also 
contains some jolly English tunes of which, in writing a book on 
English music, Sir Henry Hadow was no doubt thinking. 

Some of these are small points and only worth mentioning 
because they may surprise intelligent readers. The merits of 
English Music far outweigh a few blemishes. It is a delightful 
and learhtd history in brief, with a colour of the different periods 
which one very rarely finds in musical histories. The chapter 
on “ Beginnings,” for example, is an admirably compact and 
vivid account of early church and tavern music, St. Dunstan, 
the gleemen and the harp, bagpipes and tibia of Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales ; and there is an excellent description of the illumina- 
tion, reproduced in Grove, of the musical instruments of the 
time. Rather more space is given to the Tudor period than 
to the seventeenth century, but the historical interest of the 
picture compensates for any regret one may have that Sir Henry 
Hadow has been critically severe on the so-called “* Golden Age 
of English music.”’ His criticism of Parry and Elgar is generous 
and admirably balanced. The younger living composers are 
mentioned briefly and tentatively. This is the first pocketable 
history of English music that we have had, and it is written 
completely within this proportion and with a readability which 
should attract other readers besides musicians. The musical 
illustrations are printed together at the end of the book: a 
habit which might well be followed in all books where detailed 
technical criticism does not require their presence in the text. 
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PHILIP EARLE 


First reviews of two 
good novels 


Jeddith Keep 


Esa LINGSTROM 7s. 6d. 


*‘ This is a first novel people will talk about, for 
it has an independent air and tells a good 
story. It describes the strange situation that 
occurs when a woman who married and emigrated 
after leaving, most unwillingly, her illegitimate 
baby girl with an uncle and aunt, returns to 
England. You have it from both points of view 
—from Laura’s, with her humour and quietude 
and sudden deep stirring of affection, and from 
the girl Judith’s, with her disillusion, her quick 
impulse to worship, her loss of anchorage. 
Laura, Judith, Uncle Rupert, Mr. Glynne—all 
are real, unusually memorable characters. The 
progress of the few months before Laura sails 
again you will live through as vividly as they did, 
and the conclusion is surprising, giving you a 
little shock of satisfaction. You will be proud, 
later on, to have ‘discovered’ Miss Lingstrom.”’ 
The Evening News, 


Young Diana 


MARGARET IRONSIDE 7s. Od. 
‘She has drawn a living character in Diana.” 
Sunday Times. 


‘The reader sees her grow from the age of nine 
until she isa woman and free of her family, and 
her adventures as governess-tutor in Spain and 
a secretary in London, with her part in the trial 
of one of her brothers for murder, are well told 
and intensely interesting.” 


\ 


Vollingham Guardian. 





ROUTLEDGE 
KEGAN PAUL 


For the Quincentenary 


THE TRIAL OF JEANNE 
D’ARC 


Edited by W. P. BARRETT. With 12 illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 

The actual documents of one of the world’s greatest 

trials, in which a country girl in her teens opposed 

for many days the best brains of the Church 

‘A document of the greatest importance, which, 

in its present dress, should find many new readers.” 


. 

MEN OF GENIUS 

By Professor E. KRETSCHMER, author of 
“Physique and Charaeter.” With 42 plates. 

15s. net. 

“ Whatis genius? Ifwe knew what it was we might 
be able to produce it. A study by a distinguished 
German professor of mental diseases promises to 
throw some light upon it. The book is not only 
learned and instructive, but fascinating throughout.’’ 
Everyman. 


THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE 
By R. J. BERRY, M.D., and R. G. GORDON, 
M.D. With 8 plates and text diagrams. 8s. 6d. 

net. 





Times 


Written in intelligible language by two admitted 
authorities, this book brings home in unmistakable 
fashion the nature, extent, and consequences of 
mental defectiveness, a social problem of funda- 
mental importance to the community. 


JOURNALS OF GILBERT 
WHITE 


Edited by W. JOHNSON. 8 plates. 2Is. net. 
“In this almost perfectly edited diary we get a 
delightfully emphasized White and emphasized Sel- 
borne. Who wishes to know England and the Eng- 
lish cannot omit this record. The diary is almost 
pure Selborne, a Hampshire village that happens 
to be an epitome of Southern England.’’—Spectaior. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE 
MUSIC 


Edited by C. HENRY WARREN. 2s. 6d. net. 
A miniature biographical history of music, including 
among the contributors Filson Young, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, J..C. Squire, J. W. N. Sullivan, Richard 
Church, Winifred Holtby, and others. 


INTEGRATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


By Professor Wm. MOULTON MARSTON. 


“6 

ve 21s. net. 
The importance of this volume as a systemati: 
treatise on psvchology can hardly be overestimated. 


Previously Published 
CAT & FEATHER Don Basil 


A London murder mystery. ‘‘A most original 
plot, told with effective restraint.” Referee. 


735- ( d. 


SPAIN Catherine Moran 
A popular history, fully Ulustrated. With an 
introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 18s. 


LADY SUSAN Jane Austen 


A cheap and attractive edition of this little- 
known short novel—the very clever character 





Based securely on physiological and neurological 
foundations, it finds the clue to human activities in 
the integrative powers of the self. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


By PROFESSOR KATHARINE M. BRIDGES. 
With 40 Lllustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

A study of the social and emotional development of 

pre-school children, throwing fresh light on the 

psychology of weeping, laughter, excitement, ner 

vous mannerisms, obstinacy, and other aspects of 

child behaviour. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


PART FIVE, 873 pages, 36s. net. By W. S, 


study of an unpleasant woman. 5s. SONNENSCHEIN. 
A new and completely revised edition of Part Five 
=" , oe of this well-known and indispensable bibliographical 
Write for particutars of work. Part Five takes in Literature and Philology 


forthcoming books to 
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available. 
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THE CADBUR¥® CENTENARY 


The Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931. By loro A. Wit1aMs. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 
Macnus: You think this prosperity is safe ? 
Nicopar: Safe! 
Pury : Oh come, sir! Really! 
Batsus: Safe! Look at my constituency: North-East-by- 


North Birmingham, with its four square miles of confectionery 
works! Do you know that in the Christmas cracker trade Birming- 


ham is the workshop of the world ? 

Crassus: Take Gateshead and Middlesbrough alone ! Do you 
know that there has not been a day’s unemployment there for five 
years past, and that their daily output of chocolate creams totals 
up to twenty thousand tons ? 

Macnus: It is certainly.a consoling thought that if we were 
peacefully blockaded by the League of Nations we could live for at 
least three weeks on our chocolate creams. 

The Apple Cart. 

In view of Mr. Shaw’s very intelligent anticipation of the 
future of British industry, we should all read with particular 
interest the history of Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., the great pioneer 
firm in this business of chocolate creams, It is indeed an absorb- 
ing history from several points of view ; for the Cadburys have 
been pioneers in many directions, and they have shown the 
world how much can be done by employers with a social con- 
science to improve the lot of their fellow-men. 

Mr. Iolo Williams has given us an admirable sketch of the 
rise of the firm during a hundred years, from a business employing 
a few people to make, almost entirely by hand, a small quantity 
of cocoa and chocolate, to one employing many thousands of 
men and women, and vast mechanical power, for the manufacture 
One figure will give some idea of the present 
size of the business. At Bournville alone some 120,000 tons of 
railway traffic are handled in a year. Side by side with this 
growth has necessarily come another change—from the personal 
control of a proprietor working with his employees to that of a 
Board of Directors—chiefly his grandchildren and great-grand- 
children—whose contact with their workpeople must be main- 
tained through their staff, and through councils and committees. 


of huge quantities. 
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IMAGINED 
CORNERS 


“ A very brilliant study.”” Harold 
Nicolson in The Evening Standard. 
“You do not want to miss a word, 
and the book kept at least one 
reviewer out of his bed till two 
o'clock in the morning—a thing 
which very few books have the 
power to do.. . It is emphatically 
worth reading: it is in the first 
class novels of the 
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Yet throughout the century of progress and change Mr. Willis: 
rightly finds a unity of purpose : the daily personal concern «/ ; 
family that has steadily tried to appty, as an employer of labour, 
the principles of its Quaker faith. John Cadbury, the founder 
of the firm, was known as a just and enlightened employer. 
His sons, Richard and George, taught the world that manu. 
facturing processes could be carried out better in healthy con. 
ditions than in the slums of an overcrowded town. And tly 
lesson which Mr. Williams draws from the last thirty years of 
the firm’s history is that the limited liability company need 10 
be a worse employer than the individual master, but can, under 
sympathetic direction and wise delegation, do far more for its 
workpeople than was possible under the older system. The 
moral of the whole story seems to be that honesty and pub! 
spirit are the best policy, but that that policy can never be 
properly. applied by those who are guided solely by self-interest. 
In this and other instances it is true to say that the Quakers 
have grown rich because they were good. 

A considerable section of the book is taken up by an account 
of the Bournville factory and its intricate network of social and 
welfare organisations, and these particulars will be eager|) 
studied by other employers who wish to pursue an enlighten d 
policy. The influence of the Cadburys has not, however, ben 
confined to Bournville. It has extended in many directiors; 
and one of the most interesting chapters describes the prolonced 
efforts of Mr. W. A. Cadbury in the early years of the present 
century to improve labour conditions in the Portuguese cclonic, 
of Sao Thomé and Principé—efforts which brought him litt! 
but anxiety and abuse, though they ultimately achieved thei: 
purpose. Harotp WriGui. 


LITTLE AUBREY 


The Scandal and Credulities of John Aubrey. Edited |) 
Joun Cortirer. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


John Aubrey would, I think, have been pleased by this little 
book of selections from his Brief Lives, though with some reserya- 
tions as to his editor’s rather arbitrary abridgment of sentences 
and paragraphs, a process which no author relishes. Both 
author and editor have what may be called the anti-don men- 
tality. Aubrey, indeed, was used hardly enough by one don 
his curmudgeonly antiquarian friend Wood, for whom he engaged 
in his so congenial task of gossip-collecting ; he has been, on 
the other hand, well served by others, who have made from time to 
time various partial transcriptions and publications of his slovenl\ 
and difficult MSS, until one of them, Dr. Andrew Clark, edited 
an almost complete edition, with every kind of helpful and 
scholarly note, in 1898. This is, of course, the standard and 
popularly known edition, the Aubrey on which, together with 
Anthony Wood’s incorporations of him, we were all reared. M: 
Collier says that “ with all its excellence, Mr. Clark’s edition is 
not to be read for pleasure’; he leaves it “ to scholars, who 
either have power to draw nourishment from drier chips than | 
can find any in, or can live on precious little.” I am not sure 
that he is right here ; Clark’s Aubrey is very good reading, even 
for the comparatively unlearned, and is, in fact, very wide!) 
read, though one must admit that there is a good deal of skip 
It has been left to an entertaining and brilliant novelist to compile 
an entertaining and popular selection, not for scholars, of the 
Lives, omitting, for the sake of readableness, the merely arid 
and fragmentary, and, for the sake no doubt of brevity, a good 
deal besides. Mr. Collier has, in short, extracted the plums 
(or many of them) from the cake, and served them up in a dish 
by themselves, with the sauce of a pleasant introduction. It 
makes an agreeable-looking, nicely decorated and handy volume, 
containing about fifty out of some three hundred and fifty lives. 
The introduction, perhaps too mannered for the fastidious, a 
thought too fanciful for the plain man, will delight the roman- 
tically ingenuous. It very prettily (though perhaps with over 
much of compliment, for Mr. Collier is, I think, a little intoxicated 
with the mere glamour of period) sets forth its author’s view 0! 
this gifted and painstaking gossip, who may aptly be summed up 
by his own description of Dr. Ralph Kettel, whose “ braine was 
like a Hasty Pudding, where there were Memorie, Judgment and 
Phancy all stirred together. If you had to doe with 
him, taking him for a Foole, you would have found ‘in him great 
subtilty and reach ; é contra, if you treated him as a Wise man, 
you would have mistaken him for a Foole.” The title Mr. 
Collier has given to his selections indicates that it is on Aubrey’s 
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THE 
GREAT WAVE 


by 
CAIRD 
7s. 6d. 


« .,. between idea and action there is a 
shrewd relation which it is fascinating to 
trace.’’—Morning Post. 


MONA 


“. . . a most interesting and intelligent 
book.’’—Daily Herald. 
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Confessions of a Biologist 
by 
Johan Hiort 










Einstein, Marx and others are 
ruthlessly examined in_ this 
searching criticism of current 
ideas. Like The Emperor’s New 
Clothes in Hans Andersen, this 
well-known Norwegian scientist 
holds that many present - day 
theories are worthless. 


15/- 
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The Nature of Belief 


by 


M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


Large Cr. 336 pp. 7/6 net 








Contents : 


The Present Condition of Belief—The Possibility of Truth 
—Belief—The Grammar of Assent—The Basis of Belie/ 
The Illative Sense Gy Inierpretation—Authorily in Belief — 
Belief and Religious Experience—The Limits of Belie/ 
Divine Faith. 


Just Out 


Essays of a Catholic 
by 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Cr. 8vo 320 pp. 7/6 net 


Some Chapter Headings: 
The New Paganism—On Usury—The Approach ito the 
Sceptic—The Catholic Church and the Modern State—On 
Lege nd The Revival « ] Latin—The Faith and Indusirial 
Capitalism—The Two Cultures of the West 





St. ignatius 
by 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Large Cr. 300 pp. 7/6 net 








‘He has set out to produce the life of St. Ignatius as it 
must appear to the normal man. He says in one place: 


‘I cannot see much sense in levitation That, not 
unfairly, suggests his attitude in a sentence; and the 
result is an extraordinarily interesting study As such it 
may find readers who cannot stomach the usual life of a 


Manche 


ster Guardian. 
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By the Way 


by 


“BEACHCOMBER” 


(Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures) 





Large Cr. 390 pp. 7/6 net 





Desmond MacCarthy : A gay fantastic satirist lo read 
him is to find oneself relieved irom the oppr on of 
solemn bosh and exquisite siiliness 

Gerald Gould: ‘‘ His rhetoric is noble, whether serious or 
absurd; his parodics are Iittle angels enri ly 
devilry.” 

G. K. Chesterton : “ Ranges from the most polished and 
restrained irony to sheer howling high spirits huge 
thunderous wind of elemental and essential laught 
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faculty.of Phancy that he has most concentrated. He intends, 
he says, “to throw an abrupt and violent light upon that element 
in Aubrey which is least dependent on verifiable facts.” 

The best way to see this gentleman’s gifts fairly and coolly, 
‘ and to weigh his merits against those of other gossips, is to try 


(and it is not easy when dealing with this so charming century)’ 


to rid one’s mind of the romance of-period, and to imagine his 


comments (as one easily may with many of them, though some 
are too grossly ill-mannered even for the present returning fashion 


of rude personalities) written by a society paragraphist of to-day. 
“This William,” says Aubrey, of the Earl of Pembroke, * had 
a little cur-dog which loved him, and the Earle loved the dog. 
When the Earle dyed, the dog - pined away and dyed 
under the hearse, the picture of which Dog is under his picture.” 
If one is inclined to ejaculate, with Miss Ruth Draper’s American 
lady before a canine effigy, ‘, Why, isn’t that cute!” it may be 
a corrective to take up some poptilar newspaper and read about 
“the Prince’s”’ little dog Jane (quaere the name, as Aubrey 
would say), who loves him, and the Prince loves the dog. Period 
and language differences apart, does’one paragraph show more 
artistry than the other ? , 2 

But I do not want ‘to seem to be running down Aubrey, in 
whom there is infinite charm, entertainment and_ interest, 
besides much that is merely trivial or merely vulgar. (With 
regard to this Jast quality, it is enough to say that neither 
Mr. Aubrey nor Mr. Collier is as squeamish about it as Dr. 
Clark, who was not squeamish either.) Scandal, that little 
bird that tells such interesting tales in the ears of ready 
listeners, flies perpetually on the border-line between artistry 
and commonness, and Aubrey was not the man to reject any 
of its twitterings. He revelled in the “ intrigues behind the 
curtains’; where Clarendon attributed the misery and reckless 
death of Lord Falkland, ‘“‘ that incomparable young man,” to 
grief at his country’s strifes, Aubrey has been “ well enformed ” 
that what had unmanned him was the death of his mistress. He 
knows all about everyone’s diseases and social disasters, and a 
wealth of even more interesting facts concerning them. He 
sandwiches indecent little stories between excellent accounts 
of men, books, politics, and worldly affairs; his garrulous pen 
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runs on, perpetually bland and gay. From this “ magpie collec- 
tion” Mr. Collier has made a lively selection, though he omits 
plenty of good material. To those, if there be any, who 
are interested in deceased human beings and do not yet know 
their Aubrey, this little book will be an excellent introduction 
to him, and may lead them on to read in Clark, or in the Athenw 
Ozoniensis, some of the stories which Mr. Collier leaves out. 
I wish, by the way, that Mr. Collier had followed Clark’s examp!e 


in indicating when he is omitting a passage or phrase ; some of 


his abridgments are a little arbitrary and secretive, and occa- 
sionally reckless of his author’s style; also, he takes rather a 
number of liberties with the text in his task of making it “ go” 
well. But these complaints he will, perhaps rightly, dismiss a, 
those of the “ querulous scholars” for whom his book is not 
meant. As a lively and popular book of extracts from a classic. 
these Scandals and Credulities should have a great success. 
I wish it many editions, and that the next may have an index. 
Roser MACAULAY. 


THE BASIL HALLS 


The Aristocratic Journey: Letters of Mrs. Basil Hal! 
from America, 1827-28. Edited by Una Por: 
HENNESSY. Putnam. 2ls. 


Travels in India, Ceylon and Borneo. By Caprarn Basi 
Hau... Selected and edited by H. G. Rawzinson 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


In the spring of 1827—that is to say, six months before Mrs. 
Frances Trollope went to America on a journey that made 
social history—a less sophisticated young Englishwoman set sail 
from the Mersey with her husband. He was Captain Basil Hall 
of the Royal Navy, already known as a considerable traveller 
and author. The couple spent fourteen months in the United 
States. Basil Hall’s account of the tour stands in the records 
of Anglo-American relations by the side of Mrs. Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans. Together they made an 
uproar which was not surpassed in America until the appearancx 
of Martin Chuzzlewit in 1844. What Mrs. Hall thought of thc 
country and its people is now for the first time made known. 
She wrote volubly to her sister, and since she was persuaded 
that English ways were the only possible standard of civilisation 
we need not be surprised that she should write of American life 
and manners, though in kindlier mood, very much as Mrs. 
Trollope was to write. Some regions of America, especially the 
banks of the Hudson, Mrs. Hall finds magnificent. She likes 
Boston, Baltimore and Washington, and upon one_boarding- 
house in Philadelphia she pours extravagant praise. But in 
gencral she is a complaining traveller. American meals and 
meal-times seem to her awkward and ridiculous. She cannot 
get used to the ‘stiffness and queerness of American parties, the 
chairs rigidly set by the wall, the separation of the sexes, and 
the rarity of women guests at dinners. She wonders at the 
slowness of the people’s speech and the swiftness of their eating, 
the persistence of their curiosity, the loudness of their self- 
praise, the absence of easy chairs, and the ubiquity of the 
two-pronged fork. She is too simple to see that in a land from 
which domestic service is alien the visitor cannot expect to 
find ** that refinement and ease ” to which she is accustomed in 
England. The most surprising aspect of the tour is the vast 
quantity of introductions, callers, and social engagements. 
And its most delightful feature, undoubtedly, is the Basil Halls 
infant daughter. If it had not been for Eliza’s fair skin and 
marvellously sunny temper we may guess that her parents 
would have found their American hosts somewhat less unvary- 
ingly open-hearted than they were. 

Mrs. Hall’s pen ran along artlessly, unhampered by thoughts 


of any audience. The Captain was a practised chronicler of 


adventures, one of the most accomplished of his time. His 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, published just a hundred 
years ago, in nine volumes, enjoyed a long and deserved success. 
Professor Rawlinson has chesen twelve chapters, relating to 
scenes between Bombay and Borneo. They include a once- 
famous alligator hunt, a brilliant description of surf-riding at 
Madras, some fascinating animal stories, and sketches of Indian 
festivals and religious rites. Professor Rawlinson has done 4 
bare minimum of editing. His selections would have been the 
better for a certain amount of annotation. Dame Una Pope- 


Hennessy, on the other hand, would have been well-advised to 
They 


omit her unnecessary summaries of Mrs. Hall’s letters. 
deserve a fuller and more informative introduction. 
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- SHORTER NOTICES 
Albert Einstein. By Anron Reiser. Thornton Butterworth. 


8s. 6d. 
Here are the main facts of Einsteitt’s life ; abandoning his German 


citizenship, mainly te avoid military ice, which horrified him, he 


spent his early years in Italy and 5 as a restless, moody, 

solitary and rather dissatisfied stud@nt of theoretical physics, a 
Bohemian of science. He acquired his training almost haphazard, by 
the solving of problems as they happened to engage his attention. 
Then as his interest became concentrated uponta particular group of 
questions his achievements and his reputation rapidly grew, and he 
could quite soon settle down undisturbed to the researches he has 
pursued ever since. Herr Reiser maintains that Einstein’s immense 
fame is due to “ the magie of a great personality,” and not, as might 
be supposed, to his scientific brilliance. Nothing in this book makes 
the theory plausible. Herr Reiser cannot adduce a single charac- 
teristic which might have been expected i in the absence of Einstein’s 
scientific attainments to make much impression on his surroundings. 

He has not succeeded in conveying any definite picture, still less 
the magic of a great personality. He writes with little insight into 
human minds, without plan, and without the least variation of 
emphasis. Many of the qualities he assigns to Einstein actually 
contradict one another. The book appears to have been generated 
by a desire to eulogise an idealised scientific discoverer, unevenly 
tempered by occasional recollection of the actual Einstein. 


The Indian Civil Service, 1601-1930. By L. S. S. O’Matiey. 
Murray. 12s. 

It is singular that the most famous administrative service in the 
world should hitherto have had no historian. Mr. O'Malley, who 
served for twenty-six years in Bengal, has made good the omission 
in a volume written with all the care of the I.C.S. tradition. The 
early servants of the East India Company were, of course, merchants who 
had to learn the craft of administration, in a land crowded equally 
with temptations and opportunities. The “ factors’ and “ writers,” 
as Mr. O'Malley reminds us, * were men of their age, and the age 
was in many ways ruthless and corrupt.” . The architects of the modern 
service were Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis, and during the 
first half of the nineteenth century the Company had the good fortune 
to recruit, by means of Haileybury College, a remarkable number of 
men in whom a passion for executive efficiency was combined with 
strong character. Mr. O'Malley deals ineidentally with some of these, 
and he traces the growth and change of the Service from the Mutiny 


——. 


epoch to the new India of the Montagu Constitution. His account 
of the district and prov incial system and of the relations between ti 
I.C.S. and the people is excellently done. Mr. O'Malley might hay 
added many to his portrait gallery of emfnent civilians, from Bentinck; 
and Dalhousie’s men to those who chafed under Lord Curzon, and in |:t¢; 
editions he should be able without difficulty to expand his chapter 
on the Service and literature. It is just as well, by the by, that Curzon 
is not at hand to rebuke a member of the I.C.S. who speaks of tle 
Law and Finance members of the Viceroy’s Council as “ legal” an 
* financial.” 


Two Royal Domains of France. By D. McDoucati. Cape. 15,. 


Louis XIV and Madame de Maintenon. . From the French of 
Toucuarp-Larosss. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

The domains with which Mr. McDougall is mainly concerned are 
the Tuileries and Versailles, though his interest in the development 
of the Italian garden in France often leads him farther afield. The 
real hero of his book is André Le Notre, the greatest of all gardeners 
to those who look upon garden planning as a branch of architecture. 
But if the garden is his theme, Mr. McDougall sets it happily in its 
periods, and peoples it with all the pageantry of life. One thing leads 
to another ; but, stray as he may into anecdotage and history, we find 
that we are always led back to that formal garden of the formal world. 
The book is fully illustrated, many of the reproductions of prints 
being from the collections in the British Museum. 

Mr. Sneyd apologises in his preface to Louis XIV and Madame de 
Maintenon for the method of his adaptation, which is frankly free. 
We continually have the sensation in reading his book that it is some 
modern reporter-gossip-writer’s record of a visit to the Court of 
Louis XTV in the days of its piety and decline. This illusion, however, 
is not altogether distasteful, for it gives a flavour of actuality to the 
scandal if not to the history. It is interesting to compare Mr. 
MeDougall’s delight in Versailles with Touchard-Lafosse’s notes on 
its inconveniences and discomforts. As for the gardens, the chronicler 
can see little but their artificiality, the arid nature of the soil, and the 
stagnant water when the pumps are not working. 
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You 
cannot buy 
a better bread 


Bread, as all know, is the staff of life. 
Vitamin ‘““B” makes it a prime health 
food. Such is Hovis—its wealth in 
Vitamin ‘‘B” and high nutritive value 
promote good digestion, strength, energy 
and health. Twenty thousand bakers 
bake it. The best baker near you is one 
of them. Get your Hovis from him. 


OVIS 


The National Health Builder 
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HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. 
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METROPOLITAN 
The Metropolitan clues are 1, 3, 7, 11 and 13 down 
ACROSS. 43. Always faithful and true. 
45, 48. Mr. Hagen’s position. 
1. Steps to be taken on parade. 46. Popular columnist. 
6. A slight slip among the children. 47. Put over Plutarch, 
10. You can do this best if you are 
Webb footed. DOWN. 
14. "Sno snow there. 2. Stalky was fond of my plural. 
15. A well-equipped wilderness might be 4. There's but one of us in the neigl- 
this paradise. bourhood of 3 down. 
16. I have just come away from the 5. Tangled endeavours. 
Opera. 6. The serpent becomes his human 
17, 20. Goddess who might interest the counterpart. 
gas-inspector (!) 8. I shall put a bit of my foot down 


= 


18. Once again, there is no mineral. 
19. Also this—at Ascot. 
21, My plural has languished in American 


- You could upset the wicked king, 
and behead him, and you'd get 
some good illustrations then 


gaols. 10. The one that most resembled th 
23. In I go with a plop. blacksmith. 
24. An Epstein model. 12. A notion that falls something short 
25. Anger in a telegram. of the highest. 


26. A modest affair ends royally. 22. Ours is described as Christian 
29. Agemo. i 27. The reverse of a golfer’s paradis 
31. Dmirable Crichton. 28. For the second time, we pass alot 


34. Reverse a part of what the owl said. in Central Asia. 


35. That's that is, that was. 30. A big bean has turned up at ti 
36. You're not dressed at Ascot, you're Bank (!) 

this. 32. Ornamentation that vaguely suggests 
38. Pass along in Centra! Asia. Kipps. 
39. Monks, in brief. 83.. Part of the night life of Paris 
40. A powerful irritant in Africa. 37. A peep into the man who gives 
41. Trinculo fans in the mass. socks. 
42. Mr. Churchill's medium, 44. Initials of a Meredithean adventurer. 
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24,000 MILES AT SEA For £135 


IN A FIRST-CLASS LINER 








3: Months Afloat at 25’- a day 


Such is the Travel Opportunity offered by 


THE ROUND VOYAGES OF THE EASTERN VESSELS 


of the 


BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


Carrying First-class passengers only 
sailing every four weeks from LIVERPOOL to 


MARSEILLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO, 


THE STRAITS and CHINA 
and returning to LONDON 


4 London passengers are conveyed to Liverpool by special 


first-class train on sailing day at the Company's expense. 





SUMMER HOLIDAY RETURN RATES— 


MARSEILLES, £22 EGYPT, £35 


For full particulars apply to 
ALFRED HOLT & CO., Water Street, Liverpool ; 
JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 8 Billiter Sq., London; 


or any Travel Agency. 
































LIBRI ITALIANI 
“| ITALIAN LITERATURE [re 
Z. _ 
< You are invited to inspect a special display ow 
tad of Italian books from ail the leading y°) 
. publishers, including Art Books, Modern 
-_ and Classical Literature, and Travel Books. _ 
< This exhibition is being held in our Foreign 
Foam Department, where we have all standard _ 
ee works, and all the best new books, in 
French, German, Spanish and _ Italian. - 
: Catalogues on application. > 
7 
)\*| JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. |= 
% = Booksellers to His Majesiy the King > 
fa — om “ 
}2} 350, Oxford Street, London, W.1 Z 
i Telephone: Mayfair 36cr. 
LIBRI ITALIANI 














SUBSCRIPT ION RATES 


; T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New 
y STATESMAN AND NATION it is advisable for every 
reader either 
To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 





A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs: 


One Year 30s. Od. 
‘ix Months 15s. Od. 
Vhree Months - 7s. 6d. 
| THE MANAGER, THE NEW ST TATESMAN AND NATION 
» ‘o GREAT QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC.z. 


£ 


post free 
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for the children of Slumland 
Bart ceri longing fora breath of 


fresh air and a change of scenery, 
thousands of ° ailing children and 
overworked mothers must spend the 
hot summer in tiny, stuffy dwellings 
and without 


mean streets even an 
hour’s respite. 
£ gives a poor mother and 3 children a 
fortnight’ $ holid: ay. 
gives one weck’s h liday to a 


£1 Is. poor mother with baby. 


SMALLER OR LARGER GIFTS 
ALSO WELCOMED 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays a/e Church A y 2 ne 
payable to Pres. CARLILE,C.H., D.D., Hos 
Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston St. L ondon, W. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 











DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE CHILDREN 
TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless 
orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, 


some motherless total 
are now under the 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 


fom: 


2s. Gd. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one minute 
£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one hour 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of caring for 
and providing for, these young ones, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SEND FOR’ ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF 


LOW’'S CARTOONS 


Issued originally as supplements to ‘‘ The New Statesma 


1. Mr. H. G. Wells 11. Lord Beaverbrook 

2. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 12. Mr. Philip Snowder 

3. Mr. Arnold Bennett 13. Mr. Hilaire Bello 

4. Lord Oxford 14. Mr. Winston Churcl 

5. Mr. Joseph Conrad 15. Mr. }. L. Garvin 

6. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 16. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
7. Mr. Bernard Shaw 17. The Lord Chief Justice 
8. Mr. Lloyd George 18. Mr. Augustus John 

9. Mr. St. Loe Strachey 19. Mr. J. H. Thomas 

10. Sir Austen Chamberlain 20. Mr. Robert Lynd 


THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Gt. Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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' BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN 
HOW TO BID AT CONTRACT: A SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS . 
No. XVI. Pre-emptive opening Bid of Five in a Minor Suit. 
North: ; East: 
@ 383 Y 564 AQ764 Y 1093 
@ 31043 & 964 Qs75 qa 
West : South: 
@ Ki0952 Y KQs82 @ None Y A775 
@ Ako & J @ 62 & KQ10875382 
Score: Love all. South deais. 
The Bidding : 
South - - '& All Pass. 


Notes on the Bidding: 

It is normally useless to make, in a Minor Suit, a pre-emptive bid 
of less than Five. To bid Four merely calls attention to one’s weak- 
ness, and invites retaliation. Five should be bid (a) if tiot 
vulnerable, on the probability of eight playing tricks; (5) if vuiner- 
able, on nine. In either case the game will be well saved, since a 
loss of 400 or 600 points can only be incurred if partner holds a 
«bust; and the pre-emptive bid will probably prevent the adver- 
saries from getting into touch with one another. This point is weil 
illustrated in my example. South makes eight tricks—a loss undoubled 
of 150 points; but West-East could have scored a small slam in 
Spades. South’s pre-emptive bid saves his side some 830 points. 
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About Motoring 


AT THE WHEEL OF THE 
NEW CAR 


HAVE. just been guilty of gross extravagance. My extra- 
| Vagance is one against which many motorists are entrenching 
themselves in a somewhat defeatist spirit, for I have 
bought a new car. My old car, built in 1929, was unquestionably 
capable of serving me for another 50,000 miles without risk of 
serious mechanical trouble. It was certainly a little shabby in 
appearance, but it remained entirely dependable, and ‘was 
decidedly faster than the newcomer which now oceupies my 
garage. I try to humbug myself that I sold out on solid financial 
ground. I was allowed £150 on the old car, and if I had kept it 
for another three years, 1 should have been lucky to get £50 
me add ame ae is Reeaguenelty mane _The 
Ss thi hi signed a large cheque, which I 
might have given to the poor or invested at a profit. So I 
plead guilty to gross extravagance, and couple with the con- 
fession a boast that I am completely impenitent ; for it gives me 
the most exquisite pleasure to drive this new car, and the sensation 
is a thousand times worth the sacrifice of cash. 


This is nevertheless rather surprising, for the new car’ is of the 
Mass production type, whereas its predecessor was a far more 
expensive vehicle, produced in a factory where the hands are still 
craftsmen, and where chassis are lovingly tested by individuals 
who take a pride in a job which they regard as their vocation. 


The old car was a godd twelve miles-an hour faster, too; and ii 


- was a far more imposing vehicle to behold. This new purchas 


has, in fact, revealed to me the petfiness of my own nattre 
for my present glee is mostly compounded of innumerable absir: 
trifles. Let me outline some of them. 


The old car had a bald hub to. its steering wheel, carryiny 
nothing but throttle and ignition levers. Its horn switch wa: 
on the dash—of all idiotie places; and as it had no dippet whe 
delivered, I had added a stiff lever under the wheel to reduce le 1 
dazzle. ‘This new car has a horn push on the wheel hub; and 
beside it a dinky little trigger which flicks out the off-side head 
lamp, swinging the near-side headlamp downwards and sideways 
The old car was a little fierce on its fourth speed. In heavy) 
traffic I was perpetually working the gear-lever like a pump 
handle, and the top gear had to be relinquished whenever thc 
speed fell beneath 20 m.p.h. This new car is so flexibie on it: 
fourth speed that I can set the engine running slowly enough fo 
me to climb out at the driver’s door, walk round the moving ca: 
and re-enter by the far door. Moreover, it has a “ silent third, 
or, to use the American term, a “traffic top”; and if the 
whim seizes me to drive naughtily in traffic, spurting past my 
neighbours rather impudently, I can change down on.to third 
gear, and momentarily enjoy the fiendish acceleration of a sports 
ear. Yet this gear is as quiet as fourth speed, and is so easy to 
change that I don’t have to display any skill in handling it. 


The coachwork is also a great joy to my childish soul. Three 
of the doors can be locked by pulling their handles up instead of 
down—none of that clumsy plated bolt business! The fourth 
door handle contains a socket for a Yale key ; and I can leave all 
my lumber and my wife’s parcels in the car wherever I park it, 
knowing that everything will be safe on my return. Of course, in 
the modern fashion it bristles with gadgets. It has a stop light, 
which is automatically applied by the brake pedal, and relieves 
me at one fell swoop of quite 50 per cent. of those tiresome 
traffic signals which compel less fortunate men to thrust a tweedc- 
clad arm out into the weather, and condemn one to keep the 
neighbouring window wide open on cold wet nights. I only open 
my window-—which has a lightning winder—when I wish to sive 
the “ right turn ” signal ; and that hardly happens once in a blue 
moon. 


Should disaster in the shape of a sooted plug or a punctured 
tyre beset me on the road, I am no longer compelled to disembark 
disgruntled passengers on to a windswept moor, for all my tools 
are neatly housed on the engine side of the seuttle. I pose— 
or shall pose, for the first disaster is yet to come—as a martyr on 
such occasions. I shall be weleomed back to the warm interior 
after my short period of exposure with squeaks of feminine 
appreciation, and be offered flasks or cigarette cases as a reward 
for my self-sacrifice. I notice, further, that suspension has 
improved considerably in the last few years. The car pitches and 
bounces much less than its predecessor, and there are no sharp 
edges to those inevitable jars which a half-worn modern road 
imposes on the traveller. 


Now that the new car has completed 250 miles, I have spent an 
intimate hour making its closer acquaintance in the garage, 
wielding a grease gun. Its springs are bushed with Silent! loc, 
which requires no lubrication. The number of grease nipples 
is no longer legion. You can see the few nipples which survive. 
You can get at them without adopting the attitudes of a con- 
tortionist. It has a gauge which professes to tell me exactly 
how many gallons of fuel remain in my tank; this gauge may 
be a liar, but as I have not vet caught it tripping, I am proud of it. 
It has overflow plugs on the bulge of its back axle and on its 
gear box. I no longer have to poke a hand torch at tiny holes, 
and strain my eyes to see if the oil islow. There is a huge window 
in the stern panel, through which I can see to reverse by day: 
and at night there is a cheery little lamp which shows up tlie 
verge of my neighbour’s lawn, concerning which he has always 
been so fussy in the past after an evening’s bridge. Moreover, 
this large stern window has a curtain operated by a concealed 
cord, so that I am not dazzled when a powerful car sits on my tail 
at night. 

You retort that all modern cars possess these and many othet 
advantages. I know! That is just why I am so thrilled with 
my new possession. For the first time in many moons my 5° 
is delivered from an obsessing and irrational envy ; and I iave 
therefore recovered my self-respect. 

R. E. Davivson. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. ‘TURKEY TIME. Wed. & Fri. 
DALY’S. THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. Wed., Sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. LONDON WALL. W.&T. 
GAIETY. THEMILLIONAIRE KID. Tues. & Fri, 
GARRICK, WHAT WOMAN WANTS. Wed., Sat. 
GLOBE, THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. Wed. & Sat. 





























HIPPODROME. Wed, & Sat. 
STAND UP AND SING. 
LYRIC. AUTUMN CROCUS. Wed. & Sat. 





PHCENIX. LATE NIGHT FINAL. Wed. & Thurs. 
QUEEN’S, BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST, W.&8. 
SAVOY. DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE. Mon. & Thurs. 
ST. MARTIN’S. LEAN NARVEST. Tues. Fri 
STRAND. IT’S A BOY. Tues. & Thurs. 
WYNDHAM’S, TIE OLD MAN. Tues, & Fri. 


THEATRES 


























ALDWYCH. Tem. Bar 6404, 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
TURKEY TIME. 

TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPII LYNN, 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem, Bar 316}. 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERIK CHARELL’S 
WHITE HORSE Ix 
Daily at 2.30 and 8.15. 








DALY’S. (Ger. 0201.) 
Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Last 10 days. 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
Popular Prices 7s. 6d. to 1s. plus tax. 


DRURY LANE. temple Bar 7171. 
RICHARD TAUBER in 
THE LAND OF SMILES. 


and RENEE BULLARD. 
FINAL PERFORMANCE JULY 18. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 


Evenings 8.15. 





Evgs. only 8.15, 





Tem, m=. Be ar, 5122-3. 





Evenings 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Thurs., 2.30, 
LONDON WALL. 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
GAIETY. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Tues. th Fri., 2 2.30. 
THE MILLIONAIRE KID. 
BARRY LUPINO, MADGE ELLIOTT, CYRIL 
NITCHARD, VERA BRYER and LADDIE CLIFF, 


GARRICK. (Tem. Bar 8713.) E vgs.8.30, W ex d.Sat.2.30. 
WHAT WOMAN WANTS. 

THE LATEST WALTER ELLIS COMEDY, 
RENEE KELLY. LAWRENCE ANDERSON. 
GLOBE. Evgs., 8.30. Wed. & Sut., 2.30. 

YVONNE ARNAUD in 
THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. 
A Modern Comedy by JAMES B. FAGAN, 








Ger. 8724, 





HIPPODROME. London. GER. 0648, 
Evgs., 8.15. Wed. & Sat.,2.30, JACK BUCHANAN 


in his New Musical Play 


STAND UP AND SING. 











LYRIC. Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30, 
, FAY COMPTON, Francis Lederer, in 
AUTUMN CROCUS. 
“An Enchanting Play.”—Evening News. Ger. 2686. 
PHCENIX. Eves. 8.30. Wed., Th. 2.30. Tem. Bar 8611. 


LATE NIGHT FINAL. 
RAYMOND MASSEY. LOUISE HAMPTON. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. GER. 9437. 
Evenings, 8.15. MATS., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST. 
By RUDOLF BESIER. 











Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Marjorie , Seott Sunderland, Joan Barry. 
ndon’s Longest Run. 
SAVOY, 8.30. Mon., Thur. 2.30. Temple Bar 8888. 


The Strange Case of 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. Bar 1443 and 1444, 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Tues. and Fri, at 2.30. 
LEAN HARVEST. 

By Ronald Jeans. 








STRAND. Evgs. 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thur., 2.30. 
LESLIE I1ENSON. 
Now in the Ninth Month. 


IT’S A BOY. 





WYNDHAM'’S. Tem. Bar, 3028. 
Nightly at 8.30. Matinees, Tues. and Fri. at 2.30, 
THE OLD MAN, By Edgar Wallace. 
MAISIE GAY. 








PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY. Oxford Street, Opp. Waringe. 
The Russian Document, THE END OF ST. PETERS- 
BURG. Next week, THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
BEAR, a unique Russian drama. Ger. 2981. 


EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Now 10 a.m. to Midnight. 
Sundays 6 to 11. Doors open 5 p.m. 
W. S. VAN DYKE’S third great triumph 


NEVER THE = AIN —— N EET. 











FESTIVALS 


MALVERN FESTIVAL. | August 3 to 22. 
FIVE CENTURIES OF 
ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Apply The Theatre, Malvern, or Malvern Festiva! 
Bureau, 3+ Henrietta Street, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 1663). 











ART GALLERY 





UGUSTE RODIN EXHIBITION, 
Important Exhibition of Sculpture by RODIN. 
LEIC ESTER G AL L. ERIE S, Leic. Sq., 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 














L ECTURES 
RIENDS HOt SE - (op posite ‘Euston St ation), on 
Tuesday, July 21st, Lunch Hour Address, 1.20 to 
2p.m. Dr. Tuomas Jesse Jones, of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund. Subject: ‘** Negro Education in the United 
States and Africa.” 


Eres HALL, Red Lion Square, 
Sunday, July 19th, at 11 a.m. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Is ENGLAND DECLINING ? 





W.C.1. - 











BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


President: 


M Sessions (10-4.3c) on special subjects. 


Sir J. C 


orning and Afiernoon 
Public Lectures (5.30 p.m.), Friday 


Monday : 
Tuesday: Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal, 
Wednesday: The Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-( 


Course tickel for 5 evening lectures, 5 





Education in a Changing Empire 
Sir Percy Nunn 
At Bedford College, London, N.W.1 


Beattie, Vice-Chancellor, Capet 
EDUCATION AND THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. 

Sir Percy Nunn on AN IMPERIAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION. 

University of Alberta, on DOMINION IDEALS IN EDUCATION, 
jore on EDUCATION IN THE TROPICAL DEPENDENCIES | 
; Day tickets, 5/-. 
Programme from B.C.E.C., 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


(24-30 July) 
Among the speakers Sir Philip Hartog, Dr. Cyril Burt, ete 
own Universit a 


Admission to whole Conference, {t 1 0. 

















RESTAURANTS 


(MEL El TTES AS IN FRANCE. —Keally good — 
at moderate prices. Three cafés in one. Open 
until 1 a.m. for after Theatre suppers.—Mrs. Coox’s, 
next the Piceadillv Theatre. 
Soars HALL, 122 Baker Strect, close to > station 
Courtyard premises. Excellent food and service. 
unches, 12 to 2.30, Is. 9d, Table d*héte or a la carte’ 
oe 6 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 2s. 6d. 














AST. END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s 

holiday for 600 sium children. Day's outing 

for 15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 

forgotten. 6 doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 

Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution, 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F 
CnuuDLeicn, Stepney Central Halil, Commercial Rd., I 


MISCELLANEOUS 

) geet ed JAM just made from fre ochiy gathered 
white » gz only. 12x I Ib. earr. 

me. 15s. 4x 1 Jb. by post, 6s., from Dororuy Carrer, 

den, Rye, Sussex. 


ARDEN FURNITURE.—Rustic wicker and rustic 

oak, Shelters, seats, chairs, tables, stools, etc.— 

Write for free illustrated price lists, BLACKWELL & Son, 
Braunton, N. Devon. 


eS SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, 

cte., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in 
ae famous “ Fair-Isle” patterns, from the rea! soft, 

ht, elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR 
I cSs THAN SHOP PRICES: and special end-of- 
season discount for short period only! Write for iWd. 




















beokict to:—S.T.96, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy “ Biattis” 


Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and success- 
fully used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guar- 
anteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole makers, 
Howartus, 473, Crookecmoor, Sheffield. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 2s. Gd., 4s. Gd. , post free, 


R'* -ALLY GOOD CIDER.—Once you have tried 

* Quantock Vale,” The Premier Cider of England, 
you will never wish for better. Finest quality in cask 
and bottle at moderate prices, direct from producers. 
Send for Booklet.—Quantrock VaLe Ciper Co., Lrp., 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 








Re IIARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.— James 
Srreer Tweep Depor, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 
EVONSHIRE CIDER (National Mark). An ex- 
cellent and inexpensive drink in Summer. In 
cask, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Pint Bottles, 7s. per doz. 
carr. pd.—From DartTincTon Hay, Tornes, Devon. 








‘SMALLS’ 


Within the last few weeks a young man 
advertised in these “ Classified ”’ columns 
for a job. His advertisement occupied 
only a line or two and it was tucked 
away in an inconspicuous position. He 
announced no very special qualifications 
and, unfortunately, there must be 
thousands of other young men needing 
the sort of job that he was seeking. 
Yet on the Friday that his advertise- 
ment appeared one firm wrote asking 
him for more particulars, and on the 
following Tuesday a well-known firm 
asked him to come and see them. 





Our object in mentioning this case is 
not fo suggest that “The New Statesman 
and Nation” is the best medium for 
finding jobs, but we do consider that 
this advertiser's experience goes to 
prove the claim that our “classified ”’ 
advertisements are carefully read. 


There is, indeed, a character about 
the “New Statesman and Nation” 
“Smalls” which attracts attention, and 
we invite our readers, in their private 
or business capacity, to make the fullest 
use of these advertisement columns. 


The rate is one shilling and sixpence 
per line per insertion. Substantial 
discounts for three or more insertions. 
Full particulars with quotation on receipt 
of suggested copy. The Advertisement 
Manager, “The New Statesman and 
Nation,” 10, Creat Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. Holborn 3217 
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“THE. WEEK. INeDHE~GETY » 


By TOREADOR 
extinan * suock ” TACTICS—OTHER CRISES IN TUE CAPSTALIST 


' a 
worLD—o1m.—“ RUBBISH ” ” SHARES 


in the hour of crisis. There has been no rush to sell, 

partly because dealers marked down prices, very severely, 
partly because the crisis foreseen is never so shocking as the 
unexpected. For weeks past the “City had known that the 
Darmstiidter und Nationalbank was in difficulties. The Bank's 
managing director, Jacob Goldschmidt, cannot be called a popular 
figure and has been accused from many sides of speculation. 
This mav have accounted for some sympathy in the City with the 
French point of view. The Darmstiidter in atiy case has always 
been heavily involved in the financing of industry. Its total 
liabilities, according to Herr Goldschmidt, are Rni. 1,500,000,000, 
Including foreign obligations of Rm. 460,000,000, all of which 
the German Government has undertaken to guarantee. The 
London market is involved to the extent of about £9,000,000 
spread over some twenty banks and acceptance houses. Of 
course, none of the German banks could meet its foreign liabilities 
if the currency utterly collapsed. And collapse it wiil unless the 
Central Banks grant the almost unlimited credit that will restore 
confidence. It is legitimate to be angry with the German Govern- 
ment for failing to take steps weeks ago to prevent the domestic 
flight from the mark, but it is folly ofa very dangerous kind for 
the French to demand political safeguards as the price of financial 
help. It is not merely the stability of Germany which is at stake, 
it is the stability of the whole capitalist world. The Macmillan 
Report may at last convince public opinion that unless the Central 
Banks “redress the fall” in wholesale prices, the economic 
life of every debtor country is endangered, the sanctity of 
every contract is called into question, and the whole structure of 
capitalist society is undermined. 1 


Ts London Stock Exchange as a whole js keeping its head 


2 * * 


Germany is not the only country living in a volcanic state 
of crisis. Austria, condemned under the Peace Treaties to be an 
**economically impossible’ country, rises and goes to bed with 
a crisis every day. Hungary must be feeling very sick. The 
primary producers in South America have for the most part 
been made bankrupt by ‘the fallim cammodity prices. Only two 
—Argentina and Colombia—aré*paying their way—Argentina 
because it has reserves of gold large enough to last out another 
year or so, of slump, Colombia because its coffee industry has 
prospered through the coffee valorisation policy. of Brazil. How 
Brazil manages to pay the intetest (£23,000,000 per annum) on 
its external debt and meet its other payments abroad (£20,000,000 
per annum) when its favourable balance of visible trade in the 
first five months of this year was only £8,000,000 is a mystery 
which, I hope, Sir Otto Niemeyer will solve. Chile is trying hard 
not to default, and so is Uruguay. Peru has already defaulted 
and has devalued its currency twice in the last eighteen months. 
The disorder of Peruvian Government finances is the more 
distressing now that the country is in a state of open rebellion. 
Bolivia was the first of the South American Republics to default, 
yet cheerfully increases its expenditure on military affairs. The 
Ministry of War accounts for 36 per cent. of the Bolivian Budget 
this year. I am told that Bolivia will not be able to afford both 
the service on its external debt and the expenditures of a bellicose 
Ministry of War until its tin mining industry enjoys another 
boom. Naturally, war preparations come before the bond holders. 
Australia has been walking on the edge of the financial precipice 
for much longer than Germany or the rest of the debtor countries. 
Now that she has decided to convert her internal debt on to a 
lower interest basis, by semi-compulsory means, and is doing her 
best to balanee budgets, she mnay receive the loan that will stave 
off default. It hardly needed M. Bukharin’s article last week 
to remind us that, with the finances of’so large a part of the 
capitalist world in an insolvent c¢ mdition, the Soviet Government 
is beginning to smile. 

* a he 


President Hoover's intervention’ in the European crisis is 
bound to have stirred American patriotism. I fancy that some 
responsive note was struck in the breast of the Governor of Texas. 
At any rate this bold administrator decided that he must inter- 


. erected in Ameriea to keep 
passed laws legalising restriction of output, and Oklahoma |, 


vene in the oil crisis. He convened a special session of the Texas 


- Legislature this week to pass’a Bill prohibiting the waste /. 


natural gas and oil. ‘The new shallow oil-field in East Texas, the 
importance of which discussed in the.N.S.«& N-of March 28th. is 
the remaining big gap in the restriction wall which has been 
6ut the oil flood. California |, 


voluntarily obeyed the “ restriction” edicts of an uhoflicia| 
body, the Oklahoma Corporation‘Commission. In fact, a number 
of operators who have decided to shut down 15,000 wells in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, have just petitioned the Governor o/ 
Oklahoma to enforce ftitther restriction ef output—if necessary 
by martial law (a pleasing contrast to the beer industry !). Texas 
has remained up to this moment the blackleg in the oil industry. 
And who would. blame the owners or lessees of a plot of un- 
remunerative land for snatching at the liquid wealth discovered 
only a few hundred feet below the surface ? The price of thir 
crude oil has been cut to 10 cents a barrel—say 3s. a ton—a 
price which spells ruin to any oil producer in a moderately deep 
field—but it still pays them to produce. The Governor of Texas, 
an ex-oil-operator, has, however, determined that it is better to 
cripple some hundreds of producers in East Texas than to ruin 
the entire oil industry in America. 


a * x 


If the Texas restriction Bill becomes law, the effeet will be the 
same as in California—the prices of crude oil and gasoline will !c 
immediately advanced and the oil companies will save their 
books from further depreciation losses. But this does not mean 
that the marketing companies will immediately make profits. As 
long as the oil glut continues—the oil still remains under- 
ground and in some fields (for example, Kettleman Hills in 
California) prolific new wells are still being brought in—-oi! 
prices cannot adyance beyond the barely profitable levels. [ 
would therefore incline to the view that it is still too early to buy 
the equity stocks of the big marketirig companies, such as Shi! 
Union or its parents, Royal Dutch and Shell Transport. On the 
other hand the equities of the cheap producers of crude oil—such 
as Venezuelan Oil Concessions—will become attractive if the rise 
in American crude oil prices follows upon the “ intervention ” 
of the Governor of Texas. At 30s. Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
yield 11.6 per cent. on the basis of existing dividends of 17} per 
cent. On the whole the * bargains” in the oil security markets 
are to be found in the prior charges. Shell Union 54 per cent. 
preferred shares have been as low as 254 this year and are now 
quoted at 51 to yield £10 15s. 6d. per cent. The market 
obviously expected a default, but so conservative (or shail | 
say radical ’?) is the Company’s depreciation policy that in spite 
of heavy book losses it is able to pay its preference dividends 
and yet maintain its cash position unimpaired. 


a * OK 


It is always intriguing for the investor, when markets are in 
the doldrums, to pian an investment in shares quoted at rubbish 
or next-to-rubbish prices. The New York Financial W orld 
has been making some interesting calculations along these lines. 
It has found that shares selling at $12 or less accounted for 15.6 
per cent. of the total common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the 1921 slump, and for 32.7 per cent. of the 
total at the present time. It also discovered that $1,693 invested 
in these low-priced shares in 1921 would have shown a capital 
appreciation of $5,829 in three years, whereas the same sum 
invested in shares with an average price of $59 would have 
shown an appreciation of only $2,898 in the same period. 
The low-priced shares to-day on the New York Steck Exchange 
number 425. There must be some hundreds more in London. 
Obviously one cannot spread an investment over the whole iol. 
One must select. It is no good, for example, choosing the ¢! 
shares of the International Sleeping Car Trust because they are 
“ looking cheap ” at 4s. In point of fact the shares are dear at 
4s. for the Company’s investment in Wagons-Lits ordinary shares 
has heavily depreciated in market value and is yielding no revenue. 
The Trust was over-capitalised from the outset, and if the directors 
had had the courage to write the capital down the shares would 
not be quoted at 4s. But Colon Oil no par value shares at 3s. (4. 
(quoted on the New York curb) might be included seeing that the 
Company possesses oil fields that put those of Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions in the shade. If my readers care to join in the hun! 
we might together compile a list of * rubbish ” shares which wou!d 
be profitable as well as amusing. 
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Bhetter results than the other chief exports. 
exports have shrunk, though the fruit trade is an exception, partly 





COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN THE 
DOMINION 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 14th July, at 17, Moorgate, 
London, E.C., the Hon. Wm. Pember Reeves (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the repert and accounts, 
said: The balance-sheet, I think you will agree, discloses a strong 
and liquid position. Gross profits, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, are £646,000; or {50,000 down on last year’s figures, 
and the net profits have decreased by {74,600 as compared with 
March 31, 1930. In view of the severe and universal depression, you 
have probably not been greatly surprised by our prepesal to reduce 
the 12 per cent. distribution of last year by 2 per cent. 

Our reasons for taking this unwelcome step are all traceable to the 
serious position in New Zealand. There, to the effects of heavy falls 
in the price ef almost every important article of export, have been 
added those of a disastrous earthquake, a demoralised rate of ex- 
change, and the exaction of further taxation by an embarrassed 
Government. The resulting sharp contraetion of trade has brought 
down imports and exports by many millions and depressed every 
branch of international commerce. These conditions have been re- 
flected in our turnover, added to which the rates of exchange between 
New Zealand and London and New Zealand and Australia have 
complicated business, and have been a source of-much trouble and 
some anxiety. I am glad to say that we have been able to supply 
all our customers’ exchange requirements, and have at present no 
reason to suppose we shall not be able to continue to do so. 

You may call this a pessimistic recital. It is not. It is a plain 
list of hard facts. You will admit, I think, that they justify a policy 
of more than ordinary caution. We are still paying our dividend 
free of tax, in spite of the increased rate of taxation, and this year 
New Zealand shareholders will be paid in the equivalent of sterling, 
which will mean a handsome addition to their dividend. 

The financial troubles of the New Zealand Treasury led the Govern- 
ment last year to make serious increases in taxation.. Whereas the 
Government anticipated a surplus of about {£250,000 the Prime 
Minister was obliged early this year to warn the country that a 
deficit of {1,250,000 was to be expected. At such a pace did the 
revenue shrink that by the end of the official year the deficit had 
become {£1,640,000. 

Bad as this was, his estimate for the coming year showed that 
unless steps were taken to counteract a further fall in revenue and 
increase in expenditure the accounts next year might show the un- 
precedented deficit of £5,500,000. As you are aware, the Government 
and Parliament, forced by sheer necessity, are facing the position 
with resolution. 

In nearly every case the methods adopted by Mr. Forbes’s Govern- 
ment in the way of economy, retrenchment, and taxation, are faithful 
copies of those of the Ministries which held office in New Zealand 
in the years of depression between 1879 and 1891. 

I think we may hope that the result of the process now going on 
in New Zealand will be to enable the Government to pay its way. 
Its first effects may be to depress retail business, and it will not 
restore prosperity. Nothing but a rise in export prices can do that. 

INTER-DOMINION DIFFICULTIES. 
I told shareholders last year that our Jarge butter trade with 








7S Canada was threatened by the new Canadian tariff, under which 


the duties on it were quadrupled. The threat became a reality, and 


») Juring the eight months ending March 31 the butter export to Canada 
» {cll to rather less than one-twelfth of its size during the corresponding 
»months of the year before. 
Wialiated by depriving Canadian goods of the preference given to 
imports from the British Empire. 


The New Zealand Government has re- 


It is only fair to point out that the aggressive action of the 


Canadian Government was taken in spite of the fact that Canada’s 
Weirade with New Zealand showed a large balance in her favour. 
Furthermore, she appeared to have treated New Zealand much more 
eseverely than Australia. 
Mtaliatory action is that now that the whole of North America is 
almost closed to their produce, their only great market is Britain. 
ut for the open ports in the Mother Country, the New Zealand pro- 
Sducers could not live. 


But another reason for New Zealand's re- 


It is, therefore, a plain duty for us to give our 
custom to England instead of to the North Americans, whose fiscal 


ppolicy would ruin us utterly if we depended on them as buyers. 


One is thankful to be able to point out that frozen meat shows 
Nearly all the minor 


owing to the springing up of quite a respectable trade with the Con- 


Stnent of Europe conducted through the Hook of Holland. It is 


@*xpected that the apple export this year will amount to 1,350,000 
me ase By way of a gleam of light for the very depressed flax 
»'ndustry, we are informed that as the result of a long series of experi- 
g 4 ents satisfactory wool packs and sacking can be manufactured from 


v Zealand flax fibre. If that invention turned out to be com- 


gp «rcially practicable it may easily lead to a large manufacture. 


On the side of imports, the most striking item is a fall in the 
alue of motor vehicles, motor spirit and oil and accessories, from 
/,500,000 to about {5,000,000. That, of course, is a feature of 
he depression. British motor cars seem to be getting a larger share 
vhat business there is. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








DO YOU SAVE? 


=i 


The £55,000,000 of resources 
of the C.W.S. Bank and its 
60,000 satisfied account holders 
are the best indication of its 
utility to investors. 
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Full particulars of its facilities 
supplied on request. 


FRA: 


Write to-day to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Broad Quay, Bristol 
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Even a successful m the AMP. 
speculator makes the largest British 
a loss sometimes, Mutual Life 
and there are Office with Assets 
many cases of a of £83,000,000 
man dying just and an Annual 
at that moment Income of 


when his estate £11,800,000. The 
has thus been depleted. This Premiums are low, the Bonuses high, 
eventuality and many others are and the Policies world-wide. Write 
adequately provided for by a Policy for Prospectus and full particulars. 


(Established 1849.) 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


73-76 King William Street, E.C.4. 


D. E. WALKER, Manager for the United Kingdom 











NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
VOLUMES 


VOLUME | includes the first 18 numbers of 
the New Series (ie, from February 28 to 
June 27, 1931), and VOLUME II has been started 
with the 19th issue, dated July 4, in order that 
future half-yearly volumes may run from the first 
Saturday in July to the last Saturday in December, 
and from the first Saturday in January to the 


last in June. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


SCHOOLS—continued 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c! 








ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


° ISTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MLXED). 

rath, for September, if ble, form master, 
graduate, to teach chiefly Frenc and Latin. 

Ability to give Physical Instruction 4 strong recom- 
mendation. = 

Salary according to the Burnham Award for Secondary 
Schools. s i 
No foume of application will be issued. Applications, 
stating age, oan, Bp arene! Ss ane), 

i y j copies more 

subsidiary subjects offer eee a 9 ot 


three recent testimonials, 
master, County School, St. Austell, not later than 


July 24th. F. R. PASCOE 


Education Department, , : 
County Hall, Truro. Secretary for Education, 


July 13th, 1931. 


SRS SR, Tenet, Loot 





ORAVIAN 
School in the country. health record, 
attention.— Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
4 Colet Gardens, W. 2 . from 
Baron’s Court Station). of Educa- 
tion as efficient School. Handwork and 


games a special feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder- 
cae fees 3.. Terms moderate.—Prospectus on 


application. 


poses, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX Co-educa- 
tional Boarding School (3-12 years). Ideally 
situated in beautiful 





of 26 acres. Modern 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and 
healt h.— : Miss M. B. Rem, Mrs. LE. 
Lovett, L.R.A.M. 





2 MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW STATES- 

nN AN AND NATION gives the highest reconm:- 

mendation to Mrs. D., who was Secretary to the Editor 

of The New Statesman from 1919-1926 and is now free 

to consider any position in which her experience and 

ability can be fully utilised.—Box 64, THe NEw STaTes- 
MAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2, 





————————————————ee 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 
TYPEWRITING 
REPORTING, SHORTHAND, | DUPLICATING, 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-T ypists 
provided.—MerrorouitaN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrict, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

Tele.: Holborn 6182. 














UTHOR’S MSS,, PLAYS, etc. o—- ay 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 37, Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol, 








A PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION, 
DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 
TRANSLATIONS, ETC, 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 

ALL werk guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED, 

6, Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


TUITIO 





NM ASTER OF ARTS (Girton College, Cambridge). 

Economics Tripos, Part I, Class 2; Historical 
Tripos, Part I, Class 2, gives postal tuition to students 
taking History or Economics in their Entrance Ex- 
aminations at Cambridge or Oxford.—For Particulars 
write Box 62, Tue New SrareEsMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


Py Mn IkEn HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS AND 

KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, 5S.E.12. 
Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy home 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff. 
—Principal, Miss Micprep STEELE. . 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH 
WALES. 


RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEADMISTRESS : 

Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. — 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


Ss" CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 

Co-educational. Recognised by the Board of 
Education. Provides a thorough education at. reasonable 
fees, adjusted to meet the present financial situation.— 
Partic from the Headmaster, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 
LL.B. (Camb.). 











M fT ON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
Worth Park, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
A Girls’ Boarding School, founded in 1871. 


For details of fees, entrance scholarships, ete., apply 
to the Headmistress, Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 


OUTHLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon.— 

Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 

Board of Education. qualified staff. Civics and 
Junior Branch.—Apply to HEADMISTRESS. 


L_™ HTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


An Examination for several Open Scholnesitens fustun 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March. ighton 
Park is a Public School, in which physical training on the 
Danish system, Seouting and organised leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master, Mr. E. B. Caste, M.A., Oxon. 


Ks ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss Wa.Lkerpine, B.A., Court- 
field Gardens, S.W.5. 














SCHOO 


T OLLY SCHOOL, SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK. 

Group school for intelligent boys from five years. 
Half the day free for games and optional work, i.e., hand- 
work, piano-playing, cycling, etc. Garden slopes to sea- 
shore, a common is one side, woods a mile inland. 
All subjects taken, preparation for scholarships if needed. 
Excellent food. Fees £30-£40, termly. No extras. 
Principal, H. E. Cousens, B.A.Cantab. 





BASMINTON SCHOOL, 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Visitor : The Right Hon. Viscount Ceci! of Chelwood, 
P.C,, K.C., M.A. D.C.L., LL.D. President of the 
Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
D.Litt., .B.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Wice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, = 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge: Miss E. H. 
Major, C.B.E., M.A., Mistress of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Chairman: J. Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Badminton School, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


"THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, Bucks (61 acres, 550ft. above sea- 
level). Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. 
Good general education on natural lines. “* New Ideals 
in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Seope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Musie, 
French, Art, Crafts, Dalerose Eurhythmics, Margaret 
Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets 
allowed.—Apply to Principa. 








A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
*% Boys and Girls, 10-18. Individual attention: 
initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead 
W.3, Sussex. - 








RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Srencer. 11 i > 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7, ; ———— 


SUSSEX _ HIGHLANDS—PINEW( 0D, CROW- 

; BOROUGH, 700ft. above sea overlooking Ashdown 
Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern individual methods. 
Open-air. Home life and care. Entire , harge at inclusive 
fees.-Apply the Principals: Miss M. K. WILSON, Miss 
E. STRACHAN, _ 


ALTMAN GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
.of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
_ will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. . 








TRAINING CENTRES 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 





Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of 
London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
Literature and Languages. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, Is.; by post, Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars, apply to the Secrerary, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medica! Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey,Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For Prospectus, apply SecreTary. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss Marcaret Srence. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 








K aero, NEWBURGH HOUSE, }4; 
ROAD, S.W. WESTERN 4);; 


from 3 gns. 6 gns. double. (4. 
stant hot water. Gas-fires in Good public 
Restaurant. Lawn tennis club attached. 1,,, 


rooms. 
hard courts. Two minutes Earl's Court Station.—yjj,, 
C. M. Turner, M.B.E. 





| Saerrs best value is at White Lodge, now unde: 

the experienced manageme: 

E. B. Repsuaw. First quality food in plenty, we 
and served. Board 

rooms at specially 


reduced terms for permanent guests.—18, Crave {jij 
Gasduns, Hyde Paik, London. 





FORMED INNS 


RE 
170 PROPLIGS REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd.,St. George’s House,193, Regent St reet,\V) 


ELIXSTOWE.—BRACONDALE PTE. LO?EL, 
Best Position Sea Front. Ist Class Cuisine ani 
Service. Tel. 272. 


ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens.  High-ciass 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. |) 

particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. RoGERs (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, 1.W.—Vegetarian Cues 
House. Beautiful situation, garden, tennis, excel. 

lent bathing. Friendly atmosphere amongst visitors, both 
Englishand Foreign. Mrs.W yNNE. Telephone:Shankiin254 


OURNEMOUTH’S Food Reform Guest House, 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Sea 2 mins. 
everything for a restful and happy holiday; very moder. 
ate tariff.—Write for Illustrated us. ’Phone 976. 


"ToRguay. PEMBROKE HOTEL. (An English 
Biarritz.) —200 rds_ beach. Own = grounds, 
Sheltered. Warm. py environment, with every 
— comfort. E.|, ond gas-fires. Terms from ° gns 
—Fosrer. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsali House Private Hotel, 

West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service: quiet 

situation, minute from sea; “phone 1926.—Miss L. 
STANLEY. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET.—The Links Hote! (Pte) 
Beautifully situated on Ringwood-Wimborne load 
South aspect. Moderate terms. 


PY CRTHING.— Private Guest House, near sea, shops 

and all amusements ; fires in bedrooms ; easy 
access to Downs.—Misses M. Exus and E. il 
Ainswortn, Kelso House. 


XFORD.—Bridge House Private Hotel, Bot\ey Road. 
Highly recommended. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Beautiful garden on river. Near station, 6 
minutes colleges, City. Terms moderate. Bed and break- 
fast. Garage near. Telephone 3475.—Proprierness 


ROOMBARN CORNER, Gt. Missenden. Vest. 

beard for good walkers and lovers of country 

Easy access Baker St. Widower with children would 
be welcome.—E. K. Apcocx. 


by the 
































ARTMOOR.— Overlooking Moors and close to famous 

Lydford Gorge. Boa Residence, with Private 

Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms very moder 
ate. CasTLe Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pinewoods, gh 

ciers. Sun, peace, flowers. Autumn especially 

beautiful.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Miede~ 
im-Stubaital. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


HAsts COAST,.—Attractive Houses, Bungalows and 

Cottages for Sale and To Let, Furnished and (> 
furnished, in Southsea, Portsmouth and Southamptoo 
districts, overlooking Isle of Wight and the Soleat— 
Apply Hamiuron Cuiirron, late Racknam & Vai, Estate 
Agents, Lee-on-Solent, Hants. 


ENTLEWOMAN wishes to let a furnished Leb 














sitting room (with good breakfast, telephone, 23 
fire and ring, bath) in her W.C. flat, and rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished in her convenient, modern |use 


at Golders Green; use of garden.—Box 58 NW 
STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St.. W.C.2 
N the Heart of the Cotswolds.—For Sale, !'reehold, 
attractive small secluded property, 500 feet above 

sea level. Seven miles from Stroud and Kemble June- 
tion. The thatched cottage residence contains !ounge ball 
with gallery, two bedrooms, dressing room, kitchen, bath 
room and fine studio. Two cottages, one let. Tota! area 
with pasture field and two copses about five acres. he 
roperty is well suited to artists or craftsmen.—Ap?!: 
Box 56, New STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt 
Queen St., W.C.2. 


HAMPSTEAD 
HARMING MANSION FLAT (2nd floor, Iift) to !* 
unfurnished, 2 reception (1 with balcony) over!0o 
ing garden, 4 bedrooms, big kitchen (ideal boiler), bat! 
room, 2 w.c.s. Quiet, very convenient for buses. —Ap?"’ 
Box 63, Tae NEW STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Creal 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 











LITERARY 








SEVENOAKS OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
& For children 3-10 years. Education on modern 
lines. Work and play in open-air. A few boarders taken 
in Principal's house in school grounds.—Full particulars 
from Principat, Constance M, A, KELLY, N.F.U. 
(Higher Cert.). ; ae oa 


Boss on every conceivable subject. On approvai, 

1,000,000 Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. 

Rare Books. First Editions. Sets of Authors, &c., 

&c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 

urchased.—FoyLes, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
don, W.C.2. 


ADY offers use of Lake District Cottage in retu™ 

for flat or furnished rooms, London. Box 6, 

THe New STATESMAN AND NarTION, 10 Great Quee# 
Street, W.C.2. 


S. WEEKLY. Cottage to let furnished 

lengthy period. Sunny, detached, on Comme 

pleasant garden, 4 rooms, bath, h. and c., lamps.—AP?" 
LisvANe, Kingwood Common, Henley-on-Thams 





now, for 


non, 





"THE HIGH SCHOOL, Welwyn Garden City. Co- 
educational, Preparation for the University. Day 
pupils. Home life for boarders. —Apply PrRINctPaL, ~ 








EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours protitable. Booklet free.—Recenr LnstI- 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ONDON. Pleasant divan bed-sitting rooms “'” 
breakfast, dinner if desired. Moderate. 217, \!"*" 
Street, N.W.1. Phone: Mus. 4335. 6.30—8.%0 p.™ 
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